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CHAPTER I. 

ATHERBY. 




BOM the inspired penman who tells us that 
man lives but a short time, and, living, is 
filled with many miseries — that he oometh 
forth like a flower and is destroyed — that he fleeth 
like a shadow, and never continueth in the same state 
—down to one, who, in our time iTas written, that — 

" StiU on it creeps, 
Each little moment at another's heels » 
Till hours, days, years, and ages are made up 
Of such small parts as these, and men look back, 
Worn and bewildered, wond'ring how it is," 

how many wise, how many touching, how many 
stirring and but too true sentences have been penned 
regarding the shortness of man's life upon earth, and 
the mutability of all human things ! Many of us, 
perhaps, have scarcely reached that somewhat in- 
definite period known as the prime of life ; and, yet 

2 
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where are the friends of our early days ; where are 
those who sat on the same bench with us at school, 
who studied their Virgil or Cicero in the same class 
with ourselves, who shared in all our boyish diver- 
sions, and who, so far as man could judge, seemed 
to have as strong a grip upon life as ourselves? 
Alas, for the old, old story ! The flower has been 
destroyed, and the shadow has flitted by ; the silver 
thread has been broken, and the golden flUet has 
been rent in twain. We, ourselves, are still plod- 
ding on with weary, and, it may be, with faltering 
steps ; now up and now down ; and, spite of all our 
efforts, scarcely able to hold our own in the battle 
of life, till there are times enough when, were it 
God's good will, we could almost envy those who 
started in the race with ourselves, but who, beaten 
down and discomfited, broken utterly and hopelessly, 
have long since disappeared for ever from the course, 
but too glad to close thei» eyes upon the world, in 
the blessed hope of opening them again in that 
better land where there shall be no more hunger or 
thirst, no more suffering or pain, and where God, 
leading His children to the fountains of the waters 
of life, shall wipe away for evermore the tear of sor- 
row from the eyes which have wept their fill. When 
we were boys at school how glibly the old proverb 
used to run upon our tongue, Te^npora mutantur^ et 
nos cum illis^ Times are changed, and we are changed 
with them ; but it is only when year has followed 
year with such rapid succession that age is upon 
us almost before we had begun to think of its ap- 
proaches, that we fully appreciate that times indeed 
are changed, and that we are changed with them. 
Not that I think there is anything in all this to 
make an honesty simple-hearted man melancholy or 
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sad. There are times when my thoughts wander 
away to the past, and when the bygone years oome 
before my mind so vividly that, for the moment, I 
seem to feel the earnest pressure of hands that have 
long since tnmed to dust, and to hear the sound of 
voices that long years ago spoke their last word upon 
earth ; and^ as I wake with a start from my reverie, 
I think that I. should be less than a man if I did not 
find the tear trembling in my eye, if I did Dot find 
my heart beating somewhat more quickly than usual 
within my breast, if I could think without emotion 
of the graveyards where I saw true and faithful 
friends laid to their long, last rest. But such 
thoughts do not make me melancholy . God forbid. I 
suppose there are few of us who, at one time or an- 
other, have not lost a dear and faithful friend. But, 
if we were faithful to him in life, and if, at the last 
solemn moment, as we clasped his hand for the last 
time, and whispered into his ear our burning words 
of hope, of love, of trust eternal in the tender mer- 
cies of Him to whose bosom he was hastening, we 
also bade him remember that, as we had been faith- 
ful to him in life, as we were faithful to him in death, 
so, too, with a fidelity that should never swerve, with 
a loving remembrance that should never grow cold, 
would we be faithful to his memory for evermore — I 
think there is nothing to make us sad or melancholy 
in the recollection of such a scene. Such scenes 
should but remind us of the day that is to come for 
ourselves. They should but stir us up to do our duty 
all the more earnestly, all the more honestly, all the 
more faithfully, in that state of life in which God's 

food providence has placed us; that so, when our 
rief span is exhausted, we may, in the trusting 
assurance of that duty faithfully and truly donoi 

2* 
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close our eyes upon a world that, at its best, was 
never more than a place of exile — that so, we may 
rejoin those whose fight was shorter than our own — 
those who were summoned to their rest and their 
reward long before ourselves. They should but, 
remind us that time is passing onwards with, its 
never-flagging steps — that every day the world is 
filipping more and more surely from beneath our 
feet — that every day which is added to the past does 
hut make the inevitable end one day nearer for 
us all. 

But, to put an end to these vague abstractions, 
which have been forced upon me, so to speak, by the 
task which I have undertaken in promising to pen 
the simple narrative which will form the subject of 
this book, I think, in all sober earnestness and rea- 
lity, that nothing will so forcibly remind a man of 
the flight of time, and of the mutability of all human 
things, as a work such as that which I have entered 
upon in commencing this tale. You will, dear 
reader, understand more clearly what I mean, when 
I tell you that, at the very commencement, I must 
ask you to go back with me in imagination, I won't 
say to the beginning of the present century, but, at 
all events, to a period when it was still coinpara- 
tively young. If, as a necessary consequence of such 
a request, it follows that I, the narrator of this his- 
tory, am getting on in life, what can I do but con- 
fess the fact (I was going to say the melancholy fact, 
but I retract), and remind you that my gray hairs 
and my growing years may possibly be my misfor» 
tune, but that they, certainly, are not my fault, in- 
asmuch as I am in no way responsible for them. 
Yes, I must ask you to go back with me a good 
manj^ years^ to the time when England was only just 
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reoovering from her long fears of Napoleon and the 
threatened French invasion, and when Waterloo was 
just as fresh in men's minds as Inkerman and Bala- 
clava are in our own. I must ask you to accompany 
me (always in imagination) to one of the nortnern 
counties of England — ^let us say, Yorkshire. The 
time is five o'clock on a bright summer's afternoon, 
and the place is a quiet country village in the very 
heart of that rich and luxuriant county. The hay 
harvest is all over, and the reaping of the fields of 
waving com has fairly commenced. Men, women, 
and children are all out, engaged on the work. 
None are left at home except the old and infirm, so 
that the village has quite a deserted look ; and 
nothing breaks the stillness of the scene except that 
indescribable hum which sounds at once so sooth- 
ingly and so pleasantly on a summer's afternoon, 
telling, as it does, of all nature at peace and rest, 
except, perhaps, the busy bee which flits so unceas- 
ingly about the flowers, and the varied insects which 
seem to find it almost too much trouble on this 
drowsy evening even to give out their usual hum or 
drone. Through the midst of the village there runs 
a small river, and all the cows of the parish, that 
can manage to make their way to it, are standing up 
to their knees in the stream, although they also seem 
almost too lazy to drive away, with a sweep of their 
long tails, the flies which torment them so unmerci- 
fully. Presently, the rector and his wife drive by 
in a low carriage drawn by two handsome ponies. 
The rector drives at a very leisurely pace, whilst his 
wife lounges comfortably at his side. A groom in a 
very smart livery sits in a little seat behind, bolt 
upright, and with his arms folded upon his breast. 
He looks decidedly ill at ease, and as if he would 
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very muoh prefer to imitate the mote comfortable 
position of his mistress, if the proprieties of life and 
the dignity of groomship would permit such an 
unheard-of innovation. The rector (of whom we 
shall have more to say a little later) is a small, thin 
man, with gray hair, and with a pale and fretful, 
but, withal, intellectual face. He was educated for 
the bar, but the rectory of Atherby becoming vacant, 
and the presentation belonging to a member of his 
family who offered it to him, he forsook the bar, at 
which it must be confessed he had not attained a very 
high position, and entered the Church. When I 
have added that he is the younger son of an earl who 
was very glad to have him thus provided for, the 
rectory of Atherby being worth some two thousand 
a year, I have said all that is required in this place 
concerning him. The lady who lounges with such 
an aristocratic air at his side is a very different per- 
sonage. She is very tall, and of commanding pre- 
sence. Her large Roman nose tells of high breeding, 
whilst every gesture and movement show that she is 
one who is accustomed to move amongst the upper 
circles of societ^'. However, like many another 
member of the upper ten thousand, her fortune was 
scarcely equal to her blood, and report says that she 
was glad enough to accept the rector of Atherby 
when he made her an offer of his hand. It is not to 
be supposed that the high-bom rector and his aristo- 
oratic wife immure themselves the whole year round 
in such an out-of-the-way place as Atherby. The 
rector has no such overstrained notions of duty as 
this would imply. He deems that he has done all 
that can possibly be expected of him when he has 
paid ninety pounds a-year to a curate, who has to 
undertake all the work of the parish, and maintain 
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himself and family on this wretched stipend. Of 
oourse the reotor oannot help it» if the poor curate 
is half-starved in his efforts to keep up tiie appear- 
ance of a gentleman on the income of an upper ser- 
vant. The rector only follows the ordinary custom, 
which he, surely, is not called upon to interfere with ; 
moreover, does he not come down to Atherby in the 
autumn, when the London season is over, and assist 
in the work of the parish by preaching every second 
Sunday P Does he not distribute soup twice a week 
during the winter season ? and how can he help'^it, if 
the people are so imgrateful as to stigmatize his 
charity as ** dirty slop," and declare that it is made 
out of a sheep's head boiled in an unlimited quan- 
tity of water? The common people have always 
been proverbially ungrateful, at least so says the 
rector and his wife, and they ought to know some- 
thing about the matter. I am afraid that the gossips 
of Atherby are more than usually free with their 
tongues, as there is not one of them who is not ready 
to swear that the rector's wife is a "Tartar,'' 
whatever that may mean, and that she leads the 
rector a weary life of it. At all events, she con- 
trives during the three or four months of their 
annual visit to Atherby to stir up against herself an 
amount of spite and ill-will which last the whole 
year through, and which find expression in a thou- 
sand acts of rancour and mischief. And yet, poor 
lady, perhaps she is scarcely to blame. It is not in 
the nature of things that she should understand the 
habits or the feelings of the humble folk who form 
her husband's flock ; and hence, when she carries her 
aristocratic airs into their lowly cottages, and speaks 
to them with an hauteur which they bitterly resent, 
and with a shrinking and repugnance, not to say 
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disffust, whioli she scarcely takes the trouble to con- 
ceal, she is, perchance, more to be pitied than to be 
blamed. It has never entered into her mind to con- 
ceive that the poor man is as proud and as indepen- 
dent in his own way as the king upon his throne ; 
and, hence, if she grates against these feelings of the 
cottagers of Atherby till they scowl upon her with 
fierce and angry looks as she passes along the village 
street, and fasten the doors of their houses as they 
see her approach, she is certainly to be pitied almost 
as much as she is to be blamed. I dare say when 
she is whirling about in her well-appointed carriage 
through the streets of London she is quite at home ; 
but when she comes down to Atherby, and tries to 
play the country rector's wife, she is sadly out of 
place. It is one of the great mistakes of her life, a 
mistake all the more grievous because she does not 
perceive it. As I am introducirg you, gentle 
reader, to Atherby for the first time, I am quite 
glad, for the credit of the village, that all the people 
are out in the fields as the rector and his lady drive 
through the one straggling street, because you are 
thus spared the scowling looks and the angry expres- 
sions which I am afraid always greet their appear- 
ance. A moment more and they are out of sight, 
and the same drowsy stillness, which was broken for 
a few minutes by their appearance, has again settled 
upon the scene, but it is only for a 'second or two. 
Opposite the old village church stands a pile of ivy- 
covered buildings, which at once attracts the eye of 
the visitor by its quaint yet comfortable look. This 
is the famous Atherby school, and, as the church 
clock strikes the hour of five, the door of the school- 
room is thrown open, and the scholars come trooping 
put with a shout which rings through the quiet 
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evening sky, and has such an effect on the cows in 
the stream below, that, with tails erect, they scamper 
off in all directions as fast as ever they can trot ; so 
fast, indeed, that old Gaffer Oates who is hobbling 
by on two sticks opines that they'll do themselves a 
mischief, that they will; and causes the same old 
Gaffer, as he watches with evident anxiety and per- 
turbation of mind, the antics and gyrations of hie 
own particular beast, to exclaim more than once, 
" Drat them there boys, they're alias a-doing some 
mischief or other. If I'd my way, I'd mak'em shout 
to another tune, that I wad ;" and as, at this junc- 
ture, Gaffer Gates' cow, in the excitement of the 
moment, proceeds to make a furious and unprovoked 
assault upon an unoffending beast which is grazing 
peacefully on the river's brink, I am afraid the old 
gentleman's language becomes far too emphatic to 
bear repeating in the pages of a book like this. 

But while Gaffer Gates is shaking his stick in 
impotent rage, now in the direction of his own light- 
minded and ill-conducted cow, and now in the direc- 
tion whence the joyous shouts which have produced 
such an unexpected effect are borne on the still 
summer air ; ignorant and heedless of the old man's 
anger, the scholars of Atherby school are pressing in 
all the buoyancy of early youth through the old 
Norman arched doorway of the school- room, and 
spreading themselves in groups, according to their 
different tastes, through the large and level play- 
ground, which runs down from the school-buildings 
to the public road, from which, however, it is cut off 
by a high wall and a couple of handsome iron gates. 
Just inside these gates there is a small lodge in 
which the porter resides. At the period of which I 
write, this oflGlce was held by a very cross-grained 
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old fellow vrho had fought at Waterloo, and who, 
having left one of hiB legs on the field of battle, had 
been obliged to avail himself of the resources of 
science, wnich had supplied him with a limb of wood 
in place of that which he had sacrificed for the good 
of his country. I am a&aid that we boys were far 
from appreciating as we ought old Peter's heroio 
efforts to keep us out of the clutches of the French ; 
for, instead of looking upon his wooden leg with an 
eye of veneration, we were constantly casting it in 
his teeth, metaphorically^ of course, in the snape of 
an opprobrious nickname, "Old Timber Toes," 
which was sometimes shouted through the play- 
ground till Peter was driven to the very verge of des- 
peration ^ Between Peter and the schoolboys, there- 
fore, the common state of afiiairs was one of war, 
subject, however, to truces of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, as when Peter, being in more than ordinary 
good humour, would bring out a chair to the door 
of bis lodge and tell us wonderful stories of the 
Peninsular war and the great battle of Waterloo. 
At these times Peter was in hi^h favour, and as 
he never told a story without mtroducin^ Field 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington, and miat the 
Duke said to him, Peter, on a certain memorable 
occasion, for the moment we looked upon Peter as a 
very great man indeed, and one who had been in 
intimate relations with the hero of the age. On this 
particular afternoon Peter seems to be in one of his 
worst humours, as he stands just inside his door, and 
watches the Atherby scholars forming into parties, 
according to the game in which they intend to 
^ake part. However, it is neither to Peter in his 
bad humour, nor to the seventy or eighty boys of all 
^ges and sizes, who are dispersed through the play- 
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ground, that I wish to direct your attention, but to 
the three youths who have just issued from the 
Behool-room, and who are advancing, arm in arm, 
towards the iron gates. Both from their size and 
the respect with which the smaller boys make way 
for them to pass, yoniwe at a glance that they are 
the seniors of the school. Tbe ^lae in the middle 
will, probably, arrest your gaze in the 'ftret place. 
The large, dark eyes, the magnificent black, curling 
hair, the beautiful proportions of the neck, which is 
shown to advantage by the turn-down collar and the 
loose blue tie, the aristocratic pose of the head, and 
the gracefulness and ease of every motion of his 
well-knit and handsome figure, combine to produce 
a form on which you will certainly look for a second 
time. His complexion is of a rich, deep brown, 
telling at once of robust health, and of constant par- 
ticipation in cricket, bathing, and all manly sports. 
As they advance towards the gates, at some remark 
made by one or other of his companions, he breaks 
out into a loud, hearty laugh, and as you look upon 
him, his face idl mantling with pleasant smiles, and 
his teeth shining like two rows of pearls, I think you 
would have to travel many a mile ere you met a 
handsomer or more gallant-looking fellow than Tom 
Bowman. He is about eighteen, and has been at 
Atherby school for the last four years. He is the 
eldest son of a gentleman of good birth, who holds 
some high position or other in India, and it is said 
that Tom will be immensely rich. At present he 
has ten times as much pocket-money as any other 
boy in the school^ and he spends it with all the 
liberality of a prince. 

Whilst a more honourable and gentlemanly fel* 
low than Tom was never bom, you will, perhaps, 
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not be muoli astonished to hear that he is at the 
head of all the fun and all the misohief oarried on in 
Atherby school. No game of cricket in the summer, 
nor of foot-ball in the winter, could possibly be 
formed unless Tom led one of the sides. If the 
village lads are to be engaged in combat, Tom must 
surely head the Atherby scholars to the field of war. 
Tom is a particular favourite with the smaller boys, 
for woe to him who dares to practise any act of op- 
pression or injustice towards them ; and many such 
an act has been nipped in the bud by the simple 
threat, " I'll tell Tom Bowman of you ; and then 
you'll catch it, see if you don't." Tom was scarcely 
well out of one scrape before he was in another, and 
naturally enough he came in for a fair share of the 
punishments which were so liberally inflicted, accord- 
ing to the custom of these days, in Atherby school. 
However, he took it all as a matter of course, and 
would walk up for his flogging with as much cool- 
ness as he would take up his bat for his innings at 
cricket. I think the old Doctor, who was our head 
master, spared him as much as possible; for, spite 
of all his freaks and wildness, every one loved Tom 
Bowman. I never saw the Doctor thoroughly angry 
with him but twice, and it happened in this wise. 
One day, when we were taking our usual walk, one 
of the village lads brought a young jackdaw to Tom, 
and persuaded him to purchase it for a shilling. 
Tom secreted his bargain under his jacket, and so 
smuggled it into the playground ; for it was one of 
the principal duties of old Peter to see that no con- 
traband or forbidden articles were introduced within 
the gates. The next difficulty was, where the 
3mfortunate jackdaw was to be lodged. After much 
deliberation and consultation Tom decided in favour 
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of his desk. For a day or two all went on well 
enough, with the exception of a slight odour 
which proceeded from the desk, and which was 
not very pleasant to those who sat near. But ,. 
on the morning of the third day the denouement 
came. Every morning, precisely at nine o'clock, 
the Doctor, who was a very pompous old man, came 
into the school-room in order to read prayers, which 
he did with a tone of voice and emphasis rarely 
heard in these days. I don't know whether Tom 
had forgotten to give the unfortunate bird his break- 
fast or not ; but, at all events, as the Doctor was in the 
very middle of the prayers, a loud caw f caw ! re- 
sounded through the room. Tom blushed to the 
roots of his hair, the boys began to titter and cram their 
handkerchiefs into their mouths to stifle unbecom- 
ing explosions, whilst the Doctor, after one moment 
of silent indignation, proceeded with the prayers. ' 
He had scarcely read three lines, however, before caw! 
caio! caw! was repeated more hoarsely and more 
pertinaciously than ever. It was no use this time. 
Heedless of consequences, the whole school broke 
into one loud roar, whilst the Doctor, hastily closing 
his book and seizing his cane, came down from his 
pulpit, and, waiving all further formalities, gave 
poor Tom a most unmerciful flagellation. A few 
minutes later old Peter stamped in, and pouncing 
upon the poor jackdaw, wrung its neck with an 
amount of hearty good will, which stung Tom a great 
deal more than his flogging, and which laid the 
foundation of a feud between them, which almost 
led in the end to serious consequences. Peter had 
it in his power to inflict many petty annoyances upon 
any boy whom he particularly disliked, and he made 
Tom feel the full force of his authority. Tom bore . 
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it patiently enough for some time, and contented 
himself with plentiful and better allusions to Peter's 
timber toes, whenever they happened to meet. Hav- 
ing, however, received some more than ordinary 
provocation, the nature of which I forget at this 
lapse of time, he determined to take ample revenge, 
and the plan he settled upon was certainly as daring 
and ingenious in itself, as it was ignominious in the 
highest degree as regarded old Peter. Having first 
secured the co-operation of four of the senior boys 
upon whom he could rely, he unfolded to them the 
plan of operation, which was very simple. One 
autumn evening, Tom and his four associates con- 
trived to absent themselves from the school-room, 
and about eight o'clock, when it was quite dark, 
crept down softly to Peter's lodge. Four of the 
party hid themselves behind a comer of the house, 
whilst a fifth, who had his face well muffled, so as to 
escape detection, knocked boldly at the door. Pre- 
sently, old Peter made his appearance, grumbling and 
muttering, and evidently in the worst of tempers. 

" Who's there, and what do you want P" muttered 
Peter. 

" You're to go down to the school instantly," was 
the answer. 

" It's no time of night to be sending for a poor 
lame man," retorted Peter, ** and I won't go ; no, 
I wouldn't go for Field Marshal the Buke of 
Wellington mmself." 

" You can please yourself about that," was the 
reply; " I have given you the message, and you can 
settle the rest with the Doctor. That's your affair 
and not mine. Good night ;" and away went the 
pretended messenger and rejoined his friends behind 
the comer. They waited in much anxiety for a few 
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moments, to see how far the spirit of rebellion and 
disobedience would prevail over old Peter's notions 
of submission and discipline, and in a short time, to 
their great joy, they heard him sally forth. As he 
stumped past the conspirators, **Now's the time,'* 
whispered Tom, and, in a second, a large sack was 
thrown over Peter's head, and fastened securely 
rotmd his waist. When he found himself thus 
caught in a snare, he let oflf volley after volley of 
language, much more forcible than correct or proper ; 
but it was of no avail. His arms were useless, on 
account of the sack in which they were confined ; 
and as the battle of Waterloo had already disposed 
of his legs, he was completely at the mercy of his 
enemies; Without a word, but with all possible 
haste, they carried him back into his house, and 
there, by the light of his own candle, thus adding 
insult to injury, Tom produced a saw, and delibe- 
rately sawed his wooden leg in two, a little below 
where the knee would have been, if Peter had pos- 
sessed such a joint. The four held him prostrate, 
although, indeed, poor old fellow, it did not require 
much force to keep him down, for, when on his back, 
he was almost powerless, whilst Tom operated in 
first-rate style upon the wooden leg, and in a few 
minutes the work was complete. They then untied 
the string of the sack, blew out the candle, and long 
before old Peter could succeed in disengaging him- 
self, the conspirators were safely out of the lodge, 
and had dropped, one at a time, into the school-room. 
Next morning, to the great astonishment of all, ex* 
oept the conspirators, the bell did not ring at six 
o'clock to rouse us from our beds. The ringing of 
the bell was one of Peter's duties, and it was one in 
which he had never been known to fail. So surely 
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as the first stroke of the church clock was heard, bo 
Burelj, summer and winter, did the bell peal forth 
its unwelcome notice to the boys of Atherby school 
to be up and doing. However, on this particular 
morning, it was nearly seven before the bell was 
rung, and then evidently by an unpractised hand. 
A servant was despatched to the lodge to see what 
was amiss with Peter. He found that insulted and 
degraded veteran foaming with rage, and scarcely 
able to tell the tale of his wrongs. The servant re- 
turned in a few minutes, bringing vith him, for the 
Doctor's inspection, the portion of Peier's leg which 
had been sawed ofiP, and an angry message from the - 
veteran, to the effect that, if there was justice to be 
had in England, he would have it, or he would kuow 
the reason why. The story spread like wildfire 
through the school, and the moment breakfast was 
over the scholars rushed in a body down to the lodge, 
to get a glimpse of their enemy deprived of his leg. 
But the door was locked, and the curtains of the 
window closely drawn, so that their curiosity was 
doomed to remain unsatisfied. I think I never saw 
the Doctor so angry as he was that morning when 
he entered the school-room for first class. After a 
long and severe lecture on the unparalleled nature of 
the offence, he threatened to take such measures as 
would cause the whole school to feel the weight of 
his indignation, unless the author of the crime 
revealed himself, and confessed his fault. The 
words were scarcely spoken when Tom Bowman 
stepped out of his seat, and avowed himself the 
author of the crime. As he did so, with the half 
reckless, half defiant, but, above all, with the frank 
and gallant air which was so natural to him, a 
low murmur of applause^ which not even the 
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Doctor's presence could check, ran through the 
haU. 

^' I am the o£Pender, Doctor," he said, '* and I am 
ready to take my punishment." 

" Who were your associates, sir," thundered the 
Doctor, " in this disgraceful act P" 

" I cannot tell you, sir," answered Tom ; '* I alone 
am to hlame, and I beg that I alone may bear the 
punishment." 

" I insist upon knowing your companions," re- 
torted the Doctor. " You were not cdone in this 
infamous proceeding, and I will flog you to within 
an inch of your life unless you reveal your accom- 
plices." 

Poor Tom turned two or three shades paler than 
usual as he heard the Doctor's threat, but the com- 
pressed lips and the knitted brow showed that the 
desired revelation was about the last thing in Tom's 
mind. The Doctor insisted, and Tom as firmly 
declined to "peach," till matters were becoming 
very serious. " You may flog me, sir, till I die, ' 
was all that he said, as he clenched his fists and knit 
his brow more deeply than before, " but youll never 
make me do a mean thing, and it would be a 
mean thing to tell when I alone am to blame." I 
don't know how it iliight have ended, if the four 
accomplices, of whom truth compels me to confess 
that a personage who will figure somewhat promi- 
nently in this narrative was one had not stepped 
out at this juncture and admitted, their share in the 
affair. The Doctor forthwith proceeded to pass 
judgment upon us. Our punishment included con- 
finement to the school grounds for a month, several 
other very disagreeable impositions, and a caniog 
such as was seldom administeredi even in Atherby 
yO 8 
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Bohool. As poor Tom had borne the lion's share in 
the mad adventure which had brought this punish- 
ment upon us, BO he had to take the lion's share of 
the flogging, which he bore like a hero as he was. 
It was, however, a much more difficult matter to 
pacify old Peter. For several weeks he held out 
with a pertinacity^ and determination worthy of one 
who had fought at Waterloo, declaring that he 
would make no compromise, but that " he would 
bring us before our betters," and that he would 
* law *' us to the last extremity. It required all the 
Doctor's authority, coupled with a peace-offering in 
the shape of a five-pound note, to make old Peter 
capitulate at last. I think he never fully forgave 
us, but, at all events, he was much more careful not 
to interfere with us for the future, and we were quite 
satisfied with having obtained this result. From 
this slight sketch of some of Tom's exploits you will 
have formed an idea of his character, and it is now 
time that a few words be devoted to the companions 
who are advancing with him down the playground, 
and to whom I ventured, courteous reader, to direct 
your attention. 

The youth on his right is about the same age as 
himself, and, although his features are of a very 
different type, he is scarcely less handsome, and is, 
perhaps, even more noble-looking than Tom Bow- 
man. ^ Heavy masses of bright golden hair bring 
out his high and intellectual forehead in all its beau- 
tiful and striking development. His complexion 
is wonderfully pure and clear, and were it not for 
his aquiline nose, sharp and distinct as if it were 
carved in marble, and the energy and determination 
expressed in the somewhat small but exquisitely- 
formed mouth, the large, full, blue eyes would im- 
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part an air of languor, almost of indecision, to his 
faoe. As it is, they only serve to tone down and 
Boften the pride and haugnty reserve which, but for 
those redeeming eyes, would be the prevailing ex- 
pression of his features Of much slighter Duild 
than his companion, you see at once that his inclina- 
tions will tend to study, and intellectual, rather than 
more boisterous pursuits. When I have told you 
that his name is Eustace Percy, and that he is the 
second son of Sir Percy Percy, the representative of 
one of the oldest families in the north of England, I 
have said all that is necessary about him in this 
place, always taking it for granted, of course, that 
you understand that he is one of the dearest fellows 
in the world ; that he is full of noble, chivalrous, 
and honourable feeling : a worthy scion of a house 
that prides itself that no blot can be found on its 
escutcheon, that no stain can be fixed upon its un* 
blemished name. Although, perhaps, somewhat out 
of place, I will add that, at the time of which I write, 
I think I would willingly have laid down my lifo to 
serve him, the dearest friend I had upon this earth. 
The youth upon the left is the vmter of this 
present narrative, and as I cannot be expected to 
give any description of myself, more especially at 
this lapse of time, for you will remember I am writ- 
ing of a period when the century was comparatively 
young, I will merely say that " I am the only son 
of my mother, and she is a widow." She never 
writes to me without reminding me that I am the 
light of her eyes, and the life of her heart ; and that 
if anything happened to me she should never lift up 
her head again. I know that she never rises in the 
morning, or retires to rest at night, vrfthout implor- 
iug Ood, on her bended knees, to make her daiiing 

a* 
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a good, a true, and honourable man. At the best I 
am but a thoughtless, heedless boy ; but, still, I never 
forget her poor pale face, her low, trembling^ voice, 
or the gentle motion of her hands, with which, when 
I am at home, she puts away my hair from my brow, 
that she may kiss it and press it to her own sad face. 
I never forget that soft, soft step with which she 
steals into my little room when she thinks I am 
asleep. I never forget how she kneels by the side of 
my bed and prays for me in the stillness of the night, 

frays until 1 pretend to wake with a sudden start, that 
may open my eyes to look into hers the love which 
I cannot shape into words, and draw her face closer 
and closer to my own. I never forget how sparingly 
for many a weary year she has husbanded her scanty 
means, and pinched herself in a thousand ways that 
she may give me the education of a gentleman. No, 
thank God, I never forget these things, and the re- 
membrance of them has kept me out of many a 
scrape, and made me overcome myself on many a 
drowsy afternoon, when the spirit of indolence was 
stronff within me. As I have just said, at the best 
I am but a thoughtless, heedless boy, but, neverthe- 
less, I have in all my vagaries and boyish failings at 
least one constant, neverochanging resolution, it is, 
perchance, the only good that I have to say for my- 
self, but never a day goes by that I dp Qot kneel 
down, at least once, by the side of my bed, and \>eg 
of God, in my rough, boyish, and ill-connected words, 
that I may never add one tittle to her heavy load of 
sorrow and of care, that I may never cause one tear 
to flow in sorrow from her eye, that I may live to bo 
the prop and stay of her declining years. I will say 
no more of myself except that my name is Ambrose 
-, and that oq this present summer afternoon I 
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am something more than eighteen years of age, and 
the senior of Atherby school. 

Having thus briefly introduced you to the three 
seniors of our school, who are to figure, more or.less 
prominently, in this narrative, I will only add that, 
although I have not the great worldly expectations 
of Tom Bowman, any more than I can claim the 
high birth of Eustace Percy, I believe in my heart 
of hearts, that, poaitia ponendis^ as philosophers have 
it, you would have to travel a long distance ere, in 
this vear of grace, 182 — , you would find three 
Btancher, truer, or more faithful Mends than the 
seniors of Atherby school, who, with a distant nod 
to old Peter, which he scarceljjr condescends to re- 
turn, have just passed, arm m arm, through the 
iron gates which lead from the school to the village 
below. 



^ 
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CHAPTER n. 



" RED-NECKS." 




|AlVING in the last chapter introduced my- 
self and my two friends to you, it follows 
naturally that I should say a few words as 
to the origin of the aforesaid friendship. Eustace 
and I have been companions from our earliest years. 
My poor father was rector of the parish in which 
the old baronial hall of the Percys is situated, and 
from which the village takes its name, and I think 
he had been at college with Sir Percy, the present 
baronet. The Uving^as not a rich one, and, when 
my father died suddenly, leaving my mother slenderly 
enough provided for. Sir Percy had been very kind to 
her in his own cold, haughty way. Although she 
was fax too proud and independent to receive any 
pecuniary assistance at his hands, she had gladly 
accepted his offer, an offer made with all possible 
delicacy and good breeding, to allow me to avail 
myself of the services of the private tutor who 
attended his own sons. Hence, as soon as I was 
old enough, I used to go up to the Grange every 
day, and share in the lessons of Eupert and Eustace, 
the two sons of Sir Percy Percy. I seldom saw Sir 
Percy, but, whenever I chanced to meet him, he 
always spoke kindly, if coldly, to me. It wasn't in 
his nature, I think, to speak warmly to any one. 
The tutor was an elderly, kind-hearted gentleman, 
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who had, I fancy, been unfortunate in life. To me 
he was a real and true Mend ; and, if he made anj 
distinction between myself and the sons of his 
patron, it was merely that he paid me more atten* 
tion, and seemed more solicitous about the success of 
my studies. My mother was truly grateful to Sir 
Percy for his kindness, in thus aflfording me the 
chance of acquiring an education far above what her 
means would have allowed, whilst to me the advan- 
tages of such an opportunity were of the highest 
value. I had no other companions but Eupert and 
Eustace. I never took much to Bupert. Although 
he never threw into my teeth, as many boys would 
have done, the advantages which I was enjoying, 
through the kindness and generosity of his father, 
he always contrived, somehow, to make me feel the 
difference in our position; whilst the coldness and 
reserve of his manner chilled me, and effectually 
prevented anything like intimacy between us. But 
with Eustace it was very different. We seemed to 
take to one another from the first. When we were 
too young to be more than mere childish play- 
fellows we were most affectionate playfellows. As 
we grew up, the childish affection deepened into 
a true, earnest, never- wavering friendship. Unlike 
the generality of boys' friendships, which are so 
fickle and uncertain, ours never changed. He took 
the place of brother and sister to me, and divided 
the empire of my young and ardent love with her 
who was his only rival. I look back through the 
mists of many troubled years to those early days, 
and the coldness and the stern realities of the present 
seem to me to melt away and be lost in the remem- 
brance of a friendship that was as pure as it was 
deep, as true as it was strong. I loved, with all my 
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heart and soul, the noble, gentle-hearted boy who 
seemed to pour out upon me all the tender sympa- 
thies and all the generous impulses of his fervent 
nature ; who came to me in all his little griefs, and 
made me the confidant of all his boyish aspirations ; 
who seemed to lean with such a frank and ever-trust- 
ful confidence on my will, a will, perchance, some- 
what sterner and more rugged than his own. As I 
have just said, I loved him with all my heart and 
soul ; with a love to which I can look back and say, 
in my heart of hearts, that the remembrance of it is 
coupled with no regrets, with no recollection which 
I could wish to be swept away and hidden from my 
sight. In the innocence of my early youth I opened 
to him all my heart, and with a simplicity and truth 
which admitted no less holy thought than that he was 
infinitely worthy of the best afiections of my soul, I 
shrined him, once and for ever, in its love. I 
accepted, without shrinking, without one misgiving 
thought, the surrender of himself which he seemed 
to make to my stronger will. I accepted without 
hesitation that infiuence over him to which he seemed 
to invite me ; but, although there were times when 
that infiuence was very strong, and when I was 
called upon to use it in very critical circumstances, I 
can lay my hand upon my heart, and thank my Qod 
in my inmost soul, that I never exerted it except for 
what I thought to be his good, except to make him, 
if that had been possible, a more noble, a more 
gallant, a more honourable, and true English gentle- 
man. No matter what I myself might be, I would 
have died before I would have used my influence 
over him to lead Eustace Percy, even by one hair's 
breadth, from the path of duty and of right. 
I pursued my studies in the manner already 
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mentioned nntil I was about fourteen years of age. 
At this time Sir Percy determined to send Eustaoe 
to Atherby school, whence, in due season, he was to 
proceed to Oxford. Atherby school was partly en- 
dowed, that is to say, there were a number of free 
scholarships attached to it, and to one of these Sir 
Percy, by his influence, got me nominated. I had 
no hesitation in accepting the nomination ; firstly, 
becausci without it, an education such as that im- 
parted at Atherby would have been altogether out 
of my reach ; secondly, because my position would 
be in no wise different from that of the other pupils, 
as the names of the fortunate scholars were known 
to the authorities alone ; and thirdly and principally, 
because I should by this means still pursue my 
studies in company with Eustace, who, I need 
scarcely say, was not upon the " foundation." Al- 
though very undecided in my own mind as to my 
future profession, my poor mother had set her heart 
upon my entering the Church. I therefore went to 
Atherby with the intention of gaining, if possible, 
one of the "Exhibitions" belonging to the school. 
This exhibition, if I could succeed in gaining it, 
would entitle me to enter one of the colleges in 
Oxford, and would supply me with fifty pounds Sr 
year for three years, a noble prize for a youth in my 
position. For this exhibition I had been studying 
nard for nearly four years previous to the time when 
I first introduced myself to your notice, and, at the 
ensuing Christmas, I was to stand my examination. 
If I succeeded, I should at once proceed to Oxford 
as an undergraduate. Whether I succeeded or not, 
Tom and Eustace were to enter Oxford as gentie- 
men-commoners the next term, a fact which exer- 
cised no littie influence on my studies. To me. 
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however, whilst it was a matter of life and death, as 
far as my future prospects were oonoemed, to them, 
success in their studies, either at Atherby, or later 
on at Oxford, was a matter of very minor import- 
ance. 

The way in which the friendship between Tom 
Bowman and me originated was so characteristic, 
that, with your leave, I will briefly narrate it. In 
the year 182 — , boys were boys, and nothing more. 
They did not aspire to be men before their time — 
aping the manners and the dress, and, I am afraid in 
too many cases, the vices of their elders. On the 
Sunday after my arrival at Atherby I had arrayed 
myself in a resplendent pair of white trousers, which 
were quite the fashion in those days, and of which, 
I dare say, I was vain enough. My vanity, how- 
ever, was destined to receive a very unforeseen and 
mortifying check. "When afternoon service was 
over, and I was strutting about the grounds, as proud 
as a peacock, Tom Bowman came over to me and 
invited me to inspect his garden. Suspecting 
nothing wrong, and proud to be noticed by Tom, I 
at once accepted the invitation. There was nothing 
particular in the little plot of ground which, by a 
considerable stretch of language, Tom called a gar- 
den, except a large stone, and some miserable-look- 
ing grass, diversified with, here and there, a plant of 
the very commonest kind. However, taking me by 
the arm, Tom invited me to enter and " look about 
me,*' as he expressed it. I thought he was hurrying 
me rather unnecessarily to the further side of his 
wretched grass-plot ; but, in a second more, to my 
intense astonishment, I felt the ground suddenly 
give way beneath my feet, and when I recovered 
from my surprise, I found myself standing up to jny 
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knees In a hole full of mud, with Tom on the brink, 
laughing with all his might and main. I found 
afterwards it was one of ms practical jokes to dig a 
big hole in his garden, fill it with mud, and then 
covering it so artfully with sticks and thin sods that 
it was almost imperceptible, lead some unsuspecting 
youth into it, as had happened to myself on this 
occasion. My first impulse was to cast a doleful 
glance at my white trousers, which were irreparably 
ruined; my second, to be revenged. Tom was 
always a good deal of a dandy in his dress, and on 
this Sunday afternoon, as I remember well, he was 
arrayed with more than usual smartness in some 
very gay, light-coloured clothes : so, whilst he was 
standing on the brink of his pit, laughing more 
loudly than ever at my mishap, I quietly stooped 
down and filled both my hands with his filthy mud, 
which, before he had time to think of what I was at, 
I discharged plump into his delicate- coloured vest, 
completely covering it, and imparting more than a 
sprinkling to his shirt-front and the rest of his 
garments. I shall never forget the look of astonish- 
ment which crossed his face at what, I suppose, he 
considered a very audacious act on my part. Still, 
even in the hurry of the moment, I could see that he 
admired my "pluck." However, he either was, or 
pretended to be, very angry, as he cried out to me: 

"I say, young fellow, you're coming it rather 
strong, you axe ; but I'll teach you manners, never 
fear." 

"I'll come it stronger, you treacherous scoun- 
drel," I answered, " if you only wait till I get out 
of this confounded hole ; " and out of it I scrambled 
as fast as I could. Tom saw what I was up to, and 
squared his fists to receive me. However, 1 had no 
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intention of fighting a pitched battle with him, and 
so I ran in and dosed with him at once. We were 
pretty fairly matched, and a tremendous tussle we 
had of it. However, wrestling was one of our 
Yorkshire games, and I saw in an instant that I had 
sL'ghtly the advantage of him. I think it was one 
of the toughest jobs I ever had in my life ; but, at 
lasty I got him to the side of the hole, and making 
one tremendous effort, I forced him over the edge, 
and as he clung to me with a grip like that of a vice, 
in we both went together. As soon as we were 
fairly at the bottom of the mud-hole, by a mutual 
impulse we unwound our arms, and looked each 
other in the face. I felt that I was very pale, and 
my breath came in short, hurried gasps; but I 
stood upon the defensive, not knowing what the 
next move on my adversary's part might be. He 
looked at me for a moment with a veiy curious 
expression, wiped away the sweat which was pouring 
down his face, and in a second more, broke out into 
one of his ringing laughs, as he held out both his 
hands to me. 

" I say, old fellow," he cried, as he nearly wrung 
my arm out of joint, "you're a plucky one, and no 
mistake ; you and I ought to be great friends. 
What do you say P" 

" With all my heart," I answered ; "I bear you * 
no ill-will for this business; and, it strikes me, 
we're pretty nearly equal." 

" Yes, I think we're about equal, old chap," he 
cried, more boisterously than ever ; " but give me 
your hand upon it once again, for, you know, you 
and I are to be great Mends for the future." 

I gave him my hand once more, and then we 
scrambled out of the hole as well as we could, pre« 
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senting an appearance whioh would have brought as 
little credit to Atherbj school, if any stranger had 
happened to see us, as it would have conduced to 
the Doctor's general equanimity of mind if he had 
chanced to come across us. 

From that day forward Tom Bowman and I were 
true and stanch Mends. Not that I mean to say 
that I put him in the same category with Eustace, 
or that I ever felt towards him in precisely the 
same manner that I did towards my earlier mend. 
I cannot exactly describe, and, perhaps, I had better 
not attempt to do it, the difference between my 
friendship for Tom and for Eustace ; but there was 
a difference for all that, and a difference which I 
felt very clearly, although I might not be able to 
explain it. I would have made great sacrifices to 
oblige Tom ; there was scarcely anything in honour 
and moderation that I would not have done for his 
sake ; but yet, I felt that, in his case, there was a 
limit to my self-sacrifice, a point beyond which I 
would not go ; whilst I thought that my friendship 
for Eustace would stand any test. At all events, as 
I have just said, &om the day of our tussle at the 
mud-hole to the hour when I laid his head back 
upon his pillow, and closed his bright, dark eyes in 
their long, last sleep, I was as true and faithful to 
Tom as ne was ever frank, open, and true to me ; 
and although there was a time when a dark cloud 
came between us for a while, I never loved him the 
less, I was never the less anxious for his weal, I was 
never the less ready to shut my eyes to what I did 
not wish to see in him, never the less ready to pal- 
liate and make excuses for what I was obliged, spite 
of myself, to behold, and^ if I must speak the harsh 
word, oondemUf 
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Of course Tom could not know me without know- 
ing Eustace too, and during the four years we were 
at Atherby school we were almost inseparable. I 
say almost inseparable, because Eustace never took 
pa^ in any of Tom's mad pranks. Tom would as 
little have thought of inviting Eustace to share in 
any of his adventures as I would have allowed him 
to do so. The gentle, shrinking, almost . timid 
nature of Eustace withdrew him from anything like 
disorder or tumult. There was such an evident and 
palpable incongruity between riot, in any shape, and 
Eustace, that, heedless, unreflecting boys as we were, 
we should on the memorable occasion when Peter's 
artificial limb was sacrificed to our resentment, as 
soon have thought of inviting the Doctor himself as 
Eustace to join us in that exploit. No, he was the 
companion of our better and our purer moments. 
His very presence seemed, somehow, to soften us 
down, and to exert a mild and gentle influence upon 
us. We seemed to speak more guardedly and with 
more reserve when he was with us ; and, I know 
for myself, that the rough jest and the thoughtless 
word were always repressed when Eustace was 
leaning on my arm, or speaking to me in his low 
and sympathetic voice. I speak of his voice as 
sympathetic, because I know no other word which 
will express what I mean, which will express that 
wonderful quality which his voice possessed of mov- 
ing and of thrilling the souls of those who listened 
to him, as he spoke on subjects which excited either 
his pride or his enthusiasm. His soul was full of 
that exquisite sensibility, that keen appreciation of 
everything that is true, and noble, and great, which 
makes men, such as he, poets in the full sense of 
the word ; and which, whilst thus filling their own 
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hearts to utter overflowing with all that is beautifdl 
and true, gives them suoh a wonderful hold upon 
those who have heen oast in a mould rougher and 
less highly finished than their own. Eustace was 
too retiring and of too shy a nature often to "let 
himself out," as it is commonly expressed; but, 
when he did, when we got him into some subject to 
which his heart warmed, and which stirred the 
softer, but deep and sensitive chords of his enthusi^ 
astic nature, i asked in my boyish days no greater 
treat, no higher bliss, than to sit at his feet, and in 
loving silence look up into his kindling face, and 
watch his flashing eyes, as the burning words came 
pouring from his lips with a force which I neither 
could nor sought to withstand, with a power and 
depth which seemed to knit my whole being in a 
mysterious sympathy with his own. Tou will 
remember that I said some time ago that Eustace, as 
a general rule, leant upon my more rugged nature, 
and surrendered himself in a certain sense to my 
guidance, seeming to invite me to exercise whatever 
influence I wished over him. But his influence over 
me was wonderful too ; an influence which is almost 
as inexplicable to me now as it was then; an 
influence for which I cannot account, except it be 
that truth and purity must always make themselves 
felt wherever they exist ; and I know that Eustace 
was always both true and pure. In the midst of 
many temptations, in the midst of a moral atmos- 
phere that was, God knows, murky enough, Eustace 
never lost any of the freshness and the innocent 
simplicity of his guileless nature. I did not know 
it then, but I know now, that GFod had great designs 
upon him ; and so, as He brought the three children 
safe out of the midst of the fiery furnace, did He, by 
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the exercise of the same omnipotent power, bring 
Eustace Percy safe and unscathed out of the perils 
and evil influences of a great public school, never 
ceasing to watch over him with the same paternal 
love and care, till He had purified and made him 
fit even for Himself. 

We were in our last "half" at Atherby school 
when an event occurred which caused no small com- 
motion in the parish, and which I have a special 
reason for mentioning in this place. From all that 
I have said, you, doubtless, have gathered that we 
were Protestant boys at a public Protestant school. 
At the time of which I write, the Catholics, or as the 
members of the old faith were more generally called 
in our part of England, the ** Papists," " Papishes," 
or " Eed-necks," were, in the fullest sense of the 
word, " raroB aveaJ' So far as 1 ever heard, there 
wasn't even a solitary "Papist" in all Atherby. 
About four miles &om the village, indeed, there was 
a quaint old house buried in a grove of trees, and 
the owner of it was said to be one of the proscribed 
race. He used sometimes to ride by our school, and 
I remember well his grave and venerable, but sub- 
dued, and depressed look. He was the representa- 
tive of one of the oldest families in the county, one 
of those families who deem it their highest privilege, 
as in truth it is, to be able to say that they never 
" lost the faith." Spite, however, of his unblem- 
ished pedigree and his noble name, a name which 
shone conspicuously in the annals of the brightest 
days of his country, he was a lonely and a solitary 
man. Prejudice was far too strong in those days to 
allow the other county families, even the most mush- 
room-sprung amongst them, to associate with the 
"Papist;" and I remember how, on those rare 
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oooasions on which he rode past our gate, we used 
to gather in clusters around it, and watch him, 
almost as if he were some strange animal, until he 
was out of sight, whispering all the while our hoyi$h 
stories about Guy Fawkes and the Gunpowder Plot, 
together with the other venerable and veracious 
traditions which we had inherited from our nurses 
and our grandmothers. I remember well his riding 
by one fifth of November, whilst we were enjoying 
our usual holiday in honour of that glorious festival, 
party feeling running very high amongst us at the 
time. We were engaged in manufacturing an im- 
mense " Guy" for the evening's bonfire, when it 
was whispered round that the Popish squire was 
passing, and away we all ran to the gates in order 
to see him. He was riding in his usually slow and 
depressed manner, his head bent a little forward on 
his breast, and his lonof, white hair falling down 
upon his shoulders. Although he had to pass close 
by the gates of our school, he never looked up, or 
took the least notice of us, till, incited, I suppose, by 
the evil passions which had been stirred up in our 
breasts, we began to cry out " Papist," and " Red- 
neck." It commenced almost in a whisper, but, in 
a moment, it rose to a fierce and angry cry, a cry all 
the more discordant and fiend-like, that it came 
from the lips of boys such as we were. I was stand- 
ing in front of the gates, and as the evil sounds fell 
upon his ear, I saw that a deep and burning flush 
passed across his face. I marked his hand close 
with a nervous twitch upon his heavy riding- whip, 
and, as he reined up his horse with a sudden checK, 
I expected for a moment to see him ride full upon 
us, and administer the punishment which we so 
riphly deserved. A moment more, and the flush 

4 
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had passed away, to be succeeded by a deadly 
pallor, which, as I marked it, filled me, even at the 
time, with a feeling of sorrow for him, and a deep 
oompunotion for my own unworthy conduct, in thus 
insulting such a noble and a true gentleman as it 
was evident he was. The same feeling made me re- 
solve, as he struck his spurs into his horse and rode 
hastily away, that I would never again so far forget 
myself as I had done on this occasion. Nay, so 
sudden was this revulsion that, although I had been 
one of the first to raise the obnoxious cry, I remem- 
ber I turned round and relieved my feelings by 
soundly boxing the ears of some half-dozen smaU 
boys, who were still yelling after the " Papist ;" the 
aforesaid small boys expressing, both by word, and 
still more by looks, considerable astonishment and 
disgust at my flagrant and inexplicable inconsistency. 
However, I merely mention this incident to bring 
more clearly before my readers the position occupied 
by Catholics in the county of which I write in the 
year 182 — , and that they may more full^ under- 
stand the feelings of astonishment, of indignation, 
and even of alarm, which pervaded the breast of 
every man in the parish of Atherby, when, without 
any previous forewarning of what was coming, it 
was suddenly rumoured abroad that the eldest son 
of a neighbouring gentleman had " turned Papist.** 

This gentleman had been one of the firmest props 
of the Church, an earnest, stem, uncompromising 
Protestant ; the last man in the world of whom you 
oould have predicted that such an unheard-of event 
would take place in his family. Sunamer and win- 
ter, rain or fair, in every season, and in evenr 
weather, we had seen him, accompanied by his 
family^ drive up to the church twice every Sunday, 
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as regularly as the Sunday itself came round. He 
was always one of the first to enter his pew, and one 
of the last to leave it. The rector of Atherby didn't 
trouble himself about '* monthly communion," and 
other new-fangled notions, which, even at this time, 
were beginning to make themselves known. He 
adhered to the good old practices, and thought that 
if he gave his flock (save the mark) the opportunity 
of " taking the sacrament" four times in the year, 
it was quite sufficient to satisfy their devotion 
(which, I dare say, was true enough), and his own 
obligations. In fact, the fervour and devotion of 
Atherby had become so unconmionly cool and unex- 
aoting that, although at least four or five villages 
were comprised in the parish, the communicants 
never exceeded twenty, including the rector and his 
curate, the parish clerk and the sexton, with several 
other dignitaries and hangers-on to the Church by 
law and act of parliament established amongst us, 
for purposes which may have been very clear to the 
devisers of the aforesaid acts of parliament, but 
which are not easily fathomed by less acute or less 
enlightened intellects. Still, whenever the sacra- 
ment was administered, amongst the foremost and 
most devout of the communicants had always been 
this good gentleman and his eldest son, who, having 
now attained his majority, had so suddenly " turned 
Papist." I never heard the history of this young 
man's conversion, or how it came to pass ; but I 
remember well the commotion which the news of it 
caused in Atherby school, and, still more, in Atherby 
village. I an; quite sure that if the Popish squire 
had dared to show his face at this crisis of aflairs, he 
would, at the very least, have been hooted and 
pelted out of the place. The rector was absent at 

4* ' ' 
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the time, but he posted down in hot haste, that he 
might be on the spot to prevent the contagion from 
spreading, even supposing there had been any 
danger of such an occurrence, and it was publicly 
announced that he would preach a sermon in con- 
nection with recent events. I remember that sermon 
well, for there were various circumstances in con- 
nection with it which impressed it deeply on my 
memory. First, there was the entrance into the 
church of the father of the unfortunate renegade. 
He had always borne the character of a harsh, stem 
man, a man who had been but little loved by his 
neighbours and acquaintances in his own sphere of 
life, whilst his severity as a magistrate had rendered 
him peculiarly obnoxious to the lower classes. All 
eyes were bent upon him as he entered the church 
on this occasion. It was only a fortnight since the 
report of his son's conversion had gone out, but, 
although he walked down the aisle to his pew with 
a step as firm as ever, and with a face which was 
perfectly cold and immovable in its stern severity, 
he looked at least ten years older. He had acted 
with true Protestant consistency, and had turned 
his son out of doors for daring to use his own judg* 
ment, even when salvation was at stoJie; but the 
settled gloom upon his face, the knitted brow, and 
the hair, which had turned so suddenly gray, told 
but too plainly how stem and relentless had been 
the fight, and how dearly the victory, such as it 
was, had been purchased. Although, as I have 
said, he was not a man whom many loved, nor a 
man who had ever been popular, I think there was 
no one in Atherby church that Sunday who did not 
pity him from the bottom of his soul. For my part, 
J Iluow tl\at my heart softened towards hin;i as it 
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had never done before, and I felt as if I should have 
liked to have gone over to him, if I had dared, and 
take his hand, and tell him how muoh I sympathized 
with him in Ms heavy sorrow, and how I hated the 
vile Papists who had stolen his son away from him ; 
and I am even a&aid that if the Popish squire, to 
whom I have already alluded, had crossed my path 
at this time, I should once more have raised my 
voice against him, spite of the good resolutions 
which I made upon a former occasion. 

In due season the rector ascended the pulpit. I 
was watching him very closely at the time, and it 
seemed to me that he cast a very anxious and per- 
plexed look in the direction of the seat occupied by 
nis wife. However, I had barely time to notice this, 
ere he commenced his discourse. I had often heard 
him preach before, but I had never heard a word 
bearing upon controversy drop from his lips. Hig 
ordinary sermons were certainly the very driest 
dissertations upon the most trite subjects ; and his 
curate was a faithful imitator of his superior. But 
on this occasion we were evidently in for something 
very different. There was an unusual tremor in the 
rector's voice, and his face was very pale, as he com- 
menced his discourse by remarking that recent 
events of a painful and very dreadful nature imposed 
upon him the obligation of warning his flock against 
the aggressions and the deadly cunning of the false 
and idolatrous Church of Eome. These words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when, to the intense 
astonishment of every one in the church, his wife 
rose from her seat and swept down the aisle with a 
step that would have become an empress, it was so 
haughty and defiant. Her lady's maid hurried 
after her ; but; as she returned in a moment, it was 
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evident that it was not indisposition whioh had 
caused the rector's wife to leave the church in this 
strange and abrupt manner. The rector turned 
paler still as his wife passed out of the church ; but 
he quickly recovered himseK and delivered his dis- • 
course — a discourse, the eflfect of which I can fairly 
say was very small, when compared to that produced 
by the inexplicable conduct of his wife. I need 
scarcely add that this event was the subject for a 
nine days' wonder to the villagers of Atherby, and 
one which caused the tongues of the village gossips 
to wag very finely. I never heard it explained. I 
know that the common impression was that the rec- 
tor's wife had once been a Catholic, and had changed 
her religion when she married him. Others went so 
far as to insinuate that she had never changed her 
religion at all, but that she had merely given up the 
practice of it, being all the while a " Papist" in her 
heart. For her own sake I trust that there was no 
truth in these reports; but I am afraid they had 
some foundation. I am afraid she had sacrificed 
truth to interest, that she had bartered heaven for 
earth. Perchance, like other apostates, she had 
never lost her faith, and this faith had, spite of her- 
self, risen up and asserted its dominion — -nad spoken 
to her with that voice which may be stifled for a 
time, but which can never be destroyed, and, work- 
ing upon her strong will, and her naturally unbend- 
ing disposition, had caused her to act as she did 
when her husband proceeded to vilify and traduce 
that religion which, no matter how she mis^ht have 
prevaricated from it, in her inmost heart she knew 
and believed to be the only true one. I am ignorant 
of her subsequent history, for she and the rector left 
Atherby the day after this famous sermon, and I 
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left for good and all in the course of a few weeks, 
and before they had returned If it were true that 
she was either an apostate or a woman who stifled 
truth and the dictates of her conscience for mere 
worldly motives, I hope and pray that she returned 
to the paths of duty and religion ere it was too late. 
I hope and pray that she went in humble sorrow and 
contrition to look for peace, and rest, and full for- 
giveness, where they could alone be found. 

I have troubled my reader with these, perhaps, 
somewhat uninteresting details, because they contain 
the history of my first knowledge of, and acquaint- 
ance with, the Catholic religion. I may say that I 
had never heard of it before these events. Of course, 
I knew that there were a few people scattered here 
and there who were known as " Papists," and who 
were to be shunned by every one ; for, in my young 
days, the word " Papist" was synonymous with 
idolatry, persecution, thumb-screws, visions of Guy 
Fawkes, and everything that was horrible. The 
events which I have related first brought this ta- 
booed and dreaded religion home to me as a palpable 
and existent fact, and I need scarcely add, that the 
circumstances through which it was thus brought 
under my notice, were not of a nature to remove my 
prejudices, or render me more favourably disposed 
towards it. I have also mentioned these things for 
another reason, which I will as briefly as possible 
relate to you. 

As soon as the service was over on this memorable 
occasion, Tom Bowman, Eustace Percy, and myself 
began eagerly to discuss the events of the day. I 
don't intend to trouble you with an account of our 
sayings, which, doubtless, were more novel and wild 
than sapient. Whilst Eustace was inclined to side 
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with the young man who had''* turned Papist," and 
to hold that every one had a right to do as he liked 
in the matter of religion, I remember that I was 
very loud in my denunciations of Popery and every- 
thing connected with it ; although I cannot remem- 
ber that I brought forward any very solid arguments 
to support my empty denunciations ; in this respect 
imitating the example of many eloquent orators (and 
especially on religious matters) both of ancient and 
modern times. Although I have just said that the 
three of us began eagerly to discuss this matter, this 
is scarcely correct, for I remarked that Tom was 
unusually silent. Beticence, or backwardness in 
giving his opinion, was not one of Tom's usual 
failings ; but, on this occasion, he said very little, 
and that little was expressed in cautious, hesitating 
words, very different from his usual blunt outspoken- 
ness. I remember that I was puzzled at this ; and, 
at last, after making some more than usually offen- 
sive remark about the Papists, I appealed directly 
to Tom to support the opinions which I had ad- 
vanced. Fancy our astonishment when Tom, 
blushing to the very roots of his hair, not merely 
refused to add his testimony to mine (on a matter 
of which I knew nothing), but absolutely went on 
to declare that he was half a Papist himself, and 
that he would listen to no more of my abuse of 
people of whom I was completely ignorant. I saw 
Eustace give one great start as the strange tidings 
fell upon his ear, and then he took Tom's hand in 
both his own. For an instant I felt a (strong im- 
pulse to answer Tom in hot and angry words, but I 
stifled my resentment, and took mis other hand in 
mine. 
"Tom, my dear old fellow," I said, "I didn't 
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know of this, o;r else I would not have spoken as I 
did. I didn't mean to offend you; indeed, I didn't; 
and, if I have annoyed you, I beg your pardon with 
all my heart/' and I pressed his hand more warmly 
than ever. 

Tom returned the hearty grasp of my hand, and 
I think I saw the tears come into his eyes, but, for 
a moment or two, he did not attempt to answer me. 
At length he led us over to a bench in a retired part 
of the grounds, and when we were seated under a 
tree, Tom began to speak to us in hot and impulsive 
words. 

" I am sorry I have said so much,*' he said, " but 
I know that I can trust you, and so I will even say 
a little more. I know it's a shame for me to have 
kept this from you so long, because there ought to 
be no secrets between such friends as we are ; but I 
didn't like to tell you, as I was a&aid you mightn't 
think so well of me if you knew that I had any 
Popish blood in me," he continued, in a lower voice, 
and turning his head a little away &om us, especi- 
ally fipom me. However, I again took one of his 
hands in mine, and presently he went on. '* Be- 
sides, you know," he said, half apologetically, "I'm 
not a Papist ; I never said I was ; but I'll tell you 
just how it is. My poor mother was a Catholic, and 
as long as she lived she brought me up in her own 
religion. She was the dearest mother in the world,*' 
continued poor Tom, big tears rolling down his 
cheeks the while ; " and as long as she was alive my 
father never interfered with her, but allowed her to 
do as she wished with me. Soon after she died my 
father took his Indian appointment, and sent me to 
Atherby school. Before I came, he told me that I 
oould do as I wished in regard to religion, but that. 
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of course, he would like to have me believe as lie did. 
I promised my mother before she died that I would 
never forget what she had taught me ; but when I 
oame here, and found that all the fellows were 
Protestants, you know, I was ashamed to say any- 
thing about being a * Papist,' and so I have always 
gone to church with the rest of you, and I have 
almost forgotten everything that my mother taught 
me ; and the end of it all is that I often think I 
have no religion at all now, and that it doesn't make 
any matter what I call myself. Only, Ambrose," he 
continued, almost fiercely, turning to me, "you 
know I cannot stand hearing you talk in that way, 
and I believing it to be a foul lie. I know," he 
went on, his voice beginning to break, ''that it 
would be a blessed thing for me if I could only be 
like my mother. I know that she was like an 
angel of God, and that she died when she did, 
because she was too good for the world, and God 
took her to Himself. I know that if God had left 
her to me I should have been a very different fellow 
from what I am. I know," he continued, between 
the great sobs which were now rising in his throat, 
" that I*m almost as bad as I can be. I know that 
I shall never come to anything good, and I know 
that my mother was as holy and as pure as ever she 
could be, and as long as I live I will never again 
allow any one to say that her religion was false or 
bad. I know you didn't moan it, Ambrose," he 
went on, turning to me again ; " but it was a lie, it 
was a foul lie for all that ; and, bad as I am myself, 
it is a lie which no man shall ever again repeat 
before me. For the sake of my dead mother, In do 
that little at all events. God knows how faithfully I'll 
do that little/* cried poor Tom, as at this point he 
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fairly broke down, and, oovering his faoe with his 
hands, wept aloud. 

I think that Eustooe and I eaoh got hold of one 
of his hands, and I am sure that we did our best, 
our very best, to comfort and console him with such 
simple words as our affection and S3rmpathy sug- 
gested to us in a plentiful abundance. The end of 
it was that Tom soon brightened up, and, after 
binding ourselves to guard his secret faithfully, we 
joined hands, and once more renewed a promise 
which we had abeady several times made to one 
another, viz., that, through all the trials and changes 
of the uncertain future that was looming on us, we 
would stand to each other with a faithful and a 
never- wavering friendship, with a fidelity which no 
possible change of circumstances should ever weaken, 
with a constancy which no cloud should ever darken 
or obscure. 

In our ignorance of any harm, we confirmed this 
promise with some solemn words, which I am sure 
we had no right to employ on such an occasion. 
How far this promise was rash, and with what 
degree of fidelity we who made it observed it, it is 
the object of this simple story to make known to the 
reader, whose patience may, perchance, have been 
somewhat tried by these introductory chapters — 
chapters, however, which were necessary for the due 
understanding of the narrative to be unfolded in the 
following pages. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



PERCY GRANGE. 




HE events recorded in the preceding chapter 
took place in the autumn of our last year 

at Atherby ; and at Christmas I stood my 

examination for the "Exhibition." It was, I think, 
about the hardest piece of work which I ever went 
through in my life ; but my labours were crowned 
with success ; and the flush of joy which passed 
across my poor mother's pale face, as she clasped' me 
in her arms on my return home, more than repaid 
me for all my toil. Eustace and I travelled down 
to Fercymoate together as soon as the school broke 
up for the Christmas holidays. As we were to 
return to Atherby no more, this breaking up had a 
more than ordinary significance for us. I suppose 
there are few boys who leave school for good and all 
without some feeling of pain. It is not possible, I 
think, to sever ruthlessly, and without some degree 
of sorrowful re^et, all those associations which are 
wound up with the old schoolroom and the well- 
known seat, with the play-ground and its crowd of 
memories, with the village church, and, perhaps, the 
village house of entertainment for man and beast. 
Take it all in all, my days at Atherby school had 
been very happy and very peaceful ; and it was with 
a feeling of true and deep regret that I went round 
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for the last time to look at all the places in which I 
had carved my name; to take leave of all my friends 
and acquaintances; to say good-bye to scenes which, 
in all human probability, 1 should never see again. 
When I add that my heart even softened to old 
Peter, who had never looked half so good-natured or 
half so pleasant in my eyes as when I went to say a 
few kind words to him, and to beg his pardon for all 
past annoyances before I went away, you will not 
be surprised to hear that I fairly broke down as the 
Doctor held my hand for that last time, and begged 
of me, in his own hearty, earnest words, ever to do 
my duty like a man; to be a comfort to my widowed 
mother, and a credit to Atherby school. After 
taking an affectionate farewell of Tom, who was to 
spend his vacation in London with a gentleman who 
was his guardian, and with many promises of £po- 

2uent correspondence until we should meet again in 
Oxford, Eustace and I set off to Percymoate, the 
village in which my mother's little cottage was 
situated. The old baronial hall of the Percys is 
about three nules distant from this village, to which, 
as I have abeady said, it gives its name. 

I was nearly nineteen at this time, and I have no 
doubt that I realised to the full the dignity of my 
position, now that my schoolboy days were over, 
and Oxford was open to me. As we travelled down 
home, I thought a good deal of the Doctor s last 
exhortation to me on parting, to do my best to be a 
comfort to my widowed mother, and a credit to 
Atherby school. I think I have already mentioned 
that my mother had set her heart upon my entering 
the Church of England; and although I had no 
great inclination for embracing that profession, still 
I had no great repugnance to it, and thought that it 
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would do as well as anything else. I need hardly 
say that I regarded it in no higher light than as a 
very respectable means of earning my daily bread. 
I didn't know at the time how very hard .so many 
unfortunate men find it to earn their bread, in the 
most literal sense of the word, in the aforesaid pro- 
fession. I fancy that my thoughts were rather di- 
rected to those fortunate ones, who have fallen Into 
the possession of the loaves and fishes, than to the 
struggling curates, who have to strive to support 
themselves and their families, and to keep up a gen- 
teel appearance on a miserable ninety pounds a-year. 
However, neither my thoughts nor my resolutions 
on the matter were very deep ; but they all had one 
unvarying conclusion, viz., that I would stand to my 
toother like a man ; that I would do my very best 
for her who had done and sacrificed so much for me ; 
that I would make her remaining days upon earth 
as happy and as pleasant as never-failing love, and 
watchfulness, and care, could render them. As soon 
as the coach on which we had travelled turned into 
the street in which the village inn was situated, I 
caught sight of my mother's poor, pale face, which 
looked all the paler and more worn as she strained 
her eyes and gazed anxiously towards us, that she 
might catch the first glimpse of me. I waved my 
hand to her as we drove down the little street ; and 
I scarcely waited for the coach to stop before I 
jumped oflf and got her in my arms. It was two 
years since I had seen her, and I think she was 
nardly prepared for the change in my appearance 
which had taken place during that period. I think 
I must have reminded her very forcibly and very 

{)ainfQlly of him who had gone ; for, after one long 
ook into my face, in which she seemed to scan its 
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every line and feature with a strangely sad and 
earnest scrutiny, she closed her arms tightly round 
my neck, and hiding her face upon my breast, sob- 
bed and cried aloud ; but I think her broken excla- 
mations: "Oh, my darling; oh, my poor, poor 
darling," had almost as much reference to nim 
whom she had lost, him whose memory she had 
cherished with such a true and faithful love, as to 
him whom she held in her arms and loved, as I 
knew well, more deeply and more truly than all the 
world beside. Although I was nearly nineteen, and 
accustomed to look upon myself as almost a man, I 
am not in the least ashamed to confess, that I drew 
her to me closer and more closely still, that I bent 
down my face, and pressed it to her own, and that 
I mingled my tears with hers. I remember in my 
heart of hearts, not only then, whilst I held her in 
my arms, but also later on, whilst I was on my 
knees by the side of my bed, that I was the only son 
of my mother, and that she was a widow ; and as I 
thought of this I knew that my tears were no dis- 
grace to my early manhood. Before I laid me down 
to rest that night in the snug little chamber which 
I had always occupied, a chamber whose every 
arrangement seemed to speak to me of my mother's 
love and care, I once again called God to witness 
how truly and how faithfully I would guard and 
cherish her ; and, when, after tapping at my door to 
know if she might enter — thus reminding me that she 
reco^nided the change in our relations, so to speak, 
whien my advanced age supposed, for formerly she 
had entered as a right, without seeking for leave or 
permission — she came over to my bed and told me 
that she could not sleep without one more look at 
the darling of her heart, I put out my arms, and 
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drew her face down to mine, and wliispered in her 
ears the self-same words which I had spoken — ^tbe 
self-same promise which I had made to God but a 
few minutes before ; and I thank that same God — 
oh! how I thank Him — that He enabled me to keep 
this promise, even in its lightest thought, to keep it 
in its fullest sense and bearing, to the latest moment 
of my mother's life. 

On our arrival at Peroymoate, a carriage from the 
Gbange was waiting for Eustace. What was my 
astonishment when the servant approached and 
handed me a note, which I knew at once, from the 
coat of arms on the seal, to be from Sir Percy. The 
substance of its contents was a request that 1 would 
spend at least a fortnight of my vacation at the 
Grange. Sir Percy, however, added, that, although 
I was to consider myself pledged to spend at least 
one fortnight with them, I was also to remember 
that this did not exclude my spending as much 
additional time with them as I could spare from my 
mother. In a postscript he added, that there was a 
pony in his stables which he would do himself the 
pleasure of sending down to our cottage next morn- 
ing, and which, he trusted, I would consider at my 
disposal so long as I remained at Percymoate. 

1 don't know whether the contents of this note 
made my poor mother or myself the prouder, for, 
although, as I think I have already mentioned, Sir 
Percy had always been kind to me, in his own dis- 
tant way, I had never been invited to stay at the 
Grange before. I felt both his kindness and his 
condescension (for, after all, there was a certain 
degree of condescension in his taking so much notice 
of me) very deeply. As soon as I could get away 
for a moment from my mother, I went over to 
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Eostaoe, to make him acquainted with the oontents 
of the note ; and, from the flush which passed across, 
his face, and the way in which he pressed my hand, 
I knew well how grateful he was to his father for 
this act of kindness towards me, and how deep and 
sincere was the pleasure which this matter afforded 
my dear friend, both on his own account and on 
mine. I charged him to bear my most grateful 
acknowledgments to Sir Percy, and then we parted 
for a time ; but, as Eustace would have it, only till 
next day. 

After spending a very happy and a very pleasant 
fortnight with my mother, I went to pay my visit 
at the GrangOi a visit which I regarded as quite a 
great event in my life. Eustace came down to the 
village for me on the appointed day, and drove me 
to the Hall, which I confess that I entered with 
some little trepidation of spirit. Sir Percy received 
me very kindly, and assured me in words which, 
coming from him, se6med almost warm, that it gave 
him great pleasure to see the son of one of his ear- 
liest college friends imder his roof. Although I 
lived to see him a poor, broken, miserable old man, 
he was, at the time of which I write, as handsome 
and as noble^looking a gentleman as you would 
have found in all England. He was only a baro- 
net, but he traced his pedigree up to a period when 
the names of many a family, which now rejoices in 
ducal honours, had never been heard of; and I 
firmly believe that Sir Percy considered himself as 
noble and as true a gentleman as the highest 
amongst them. If he were stiff and unbending to a 
degree that was hardly pleasant to those with whom 
he came in contact, you could not help feeling that 
this arose, not from any dasire to make himself 

5 
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disagreeable, but simply from his overpowering 
conviction of his own dignity, and the grave re- 
Bponsibility that ever rested upon him, a responsi- 
bility of which he might not lose sight, even in his 
most imguarded moments, as the representative of a 
race, which counted I know not how many baronets 
of untarnished honour and of spotless fame in its 
line. Sir Percy kept very much aloof from the 
county politics. I dare say he shrunk too much 
from the contact with common people, which is the 
necessary fate of every one who ventures to take 
part in contested elections, and such like vulgar 
proceedings ; and, although it was said that more 
than one government had shown very great anxiety 
to secure for itself the immense influence which he 
possessed as one of the largest landholders in the 
county, and had caused it to oe made known to him 
that an earldom would not be considered as too high 
a reward for such services on his part, still. Sir 
Percy had never stirred. I am sure he considered 
that the blood of the Percys, which crimsoned his 
veins, could be ennobled by no title which any 
government could offer to him ; and hence, although 
at election times he never failed to notify to his te- 
nants, through his steward, his will that they should 
proceed in a body to vote for the Tory candidate, he 
never showed his patrician features on the hustings, 
or exposed himself to the risk of those unpleasant 
collisions with the mob which are so apt to rise in 
moments of excitement, and in which the same mob 
are equally apt to forget the respect and reverence 
due to their hereditary rulers. The only exception 
which I ever knew Sir Percy make to this rule oc- 
curred in this wise : — One election time, in addition 
to the legitimate contest between Whig and Tory 
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whioh was always waged in Yorkshire, and for 
which the great rival families of the county supplied 
the candidates, the Badicals had the audacity to 
bring forward some low, manufacturing man or 
other in their interest, a proceeding which, at that 
time, filled the aristocracy with mingled feelings of 
horror and disgust ; for you must remember that I 
am writing of a period when the Eeform Bill had 
not been passed, and when Eadicals and radical 
principles were not so common as they are now-a- 
days. In order to mark as strongly as possible his 
disapprobation of such an audacious proceeding. Sir 
Percy, on this occasion, headed his tenants to the 
poll. I was only a boy at the time, but I remember 
the sight well. 

Sir Percy, stem and immovable, and looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, sat in an open 
barouche, drawn by four magnificent gray horses. 
Blue streamers floated about their heads, whilst the 
postillions and the two footmen wore rosettes of the 
same colour on their breasts. Nay, Sir Percy him- 
self had so far conformed to the exigencies of the 
oocasion as to wear a blue satin cravat, and a blue 
rosette in his coat. Immediately behind his carriage 
rode his tenants in large numbers, four abreast; 
stout, sturdy farmers, mounted on steeds as sleek 
and comfortable as their masters. As the procession 
passed through the village street on its way to the 
county town, it made a gallant show, and the low 
Badical, as was only right and to be expected, was 
ignominiously defeated and put to flight. Such, 
however, is the degeneracy of the times, that I am 
afraid the old county families, who so long looked 
upon its representation in the senate of the country 
as belonging to them, quite as a matter of right, find 

5*' 
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it hard enough to hold their own now-a-days ; when 
the Badieal with abundance of money at his com- 
mand is just as acceptable, if not more so, to the 
common people, as the high-bom gentleman, who, 
although all the blood of all the Howards may flow 
in his veins, shakes their hands so condescendingly 
at the time of election, but, when that is over, 
ignores their very existence so far as he is able. 
But, not to digress from Sir Percy to such a very 
common subject as Badieal principles and contested 
elections. Although Sir Percy was a man whom 
the Radicals of our times would emphatically, if not 
elegantly, designate "a bloated aristocrat," as I have 
lust said, the hauteur and reserve of his bearing and 
manner arose from the very fact that he knew so 
well that he was Sir Percy Percy, and imderstood 
so fully the duties which were imposed upon him by 
his position. Of course, I don't mean to affirm that 
he may not have over- valued his position, just as he 
may have over-estimated the duties which he con- 
ceived to devolve upon him by reason of that posi- 
tion ; but, I am quite sure that he always acted as 
he felt himself bound to act, and, although, he was 
often very obstinate and very wrong-headed, I am 
equally certain that he never thought himself to be 
either the one or the other. He was one of those 
men who, in the most important actions of life, will 
act in a manner which is perfectly incomprehensible 
to others, although they themselves cannot conceive 
that it was possible for them to have acted otherwise 
than they did. Full of honour, and yet full of 
obstinacy ; full of prejudice, prejudice the most un- 
reasonable, and yet, at the same time, gentlemen in 
every sense of the word ; with an overweening idea 
of their own rights and of their own dignity, and 
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doing the wrongest things with the best intentions ; 
such men exist to be enigmas to themselves, and, 
most probably, sources of misery to all with whom 
they are brought into contact in the closer relations 
of domestic life or service. Such a man was Sir 
Percy Percy, in the fullest sense of the word, and, 
as in the course of this story I shall have to narrate 
some very painful circumstances, in which it will be 
hard to acquit him of blame, and as I shall not hesi- 
tate, in its due place, to speak of him strongly and 
harshly, I am all the more glad to have an opportu- 
nity of here expressing the conviction which I al- 
ways entertained, that he was honourable and true ; 
that I always believed that he was acting in the 
manner which he considered right, and as the only 
course open to him, even in circumstances in which 
I am certain in my very heart that he was as wrong, 
and as unjust, and as harsh as it is possible for a 
man to be; circumstances so utterly painful and sad, 
so full of the bitterest and most poignant memo- 
ries for me, that, although I may forgive him his 
part in them, I can never forget either him or that 
part ; never think of him with those kindly feelings 
with which I would wish to regard every one who 
has passed away for ever from the earth, and gone to 
render to the Eternal Judge of all his account of 
those actions which cast a deadly blight upon lives 
ten thousand times more pure, more promising, more 
priceless that his own. 

Whenlhave added that he was as uncompromising 
in religion as in politics, a man who, whilst he either 
forgot or ignored the fact, that those very ancestors 
of whom he was most proud, and whose names shone 
most conspicuously in the annals of their country, 
had often fought, and sometimes died, in the defence 
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of the Catholic faith of olden times, considered the 
Protestant religion as the peculiar glory of his 
native land, a religion for which every gentleman, 
and, most of all, every Conservative gentleman, was 
bound to spill the last drop of his blood, I think I 
have said all that is necessary in this place of my 
host, Sir Percy Percy. 

At the time of my visit the eldest son, the heir to 
the estates, was absent on his travels. The present 
Lady Percy was not the mother of Eustace and his 
elder brother. Their mother had died some few 
months after the birth of Eustace, and, after remain- 
ing a widower for many years. Sir Percy had mar- 
ried again, about two years previous to the period of 
which I am writing. This marriage had given 
great offence to Bupert, the eldest son, more espe- 
cially as Lady Percy had already borne her husband 
a child, a boy, who, at the time of my visit to the 
Hall, was some months old. It was said that very 
hot words had been interchanged on the subject of 
this marriage between Sir Percy and his eldest son, 
who by no means relished the prospect of his father 
making provision for a yoimg family out of the es- 
tates, and that, after the interview, the yoimg man 
had left home, declaring that he would never return 
until he returned to take possession in his own right. 
I had never seen Lady Percy, but, of course, I 
was introduced to her that evening in the drawing- 
room before dinner. When I entered the apartment 
she was standing by the fireplace in conversation 
with her husband. Sir Percy came to meet me, and, 
taking me by the arm, led me across the room, and 
introduced me to his wife. I am sure that I was 
very awkward, and that I blushed very much, as 
boys fresh from sqhool are apt to do ; but I paid my 
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respects as gracefully and with as mnch ease as I 
was able, and, that over, I raised my eyes to look at 
my hostess. She seemed to me to be some twenty 
years younger than her husband. She was magni- 
ficently dressed, and I thought at the moment that 
she was the handsomest lady whom I had ever seen ; 
and yet, from that very first moment, I could not 
like her. It was a case of one of those unaccount- 
able and unreasonable repugnances which we feel 
every now and then, and which, the more we inves- 
tigate them, seem all the more unreasonable, but 
which, after we have fully convinced ourselves, by 
acute argument, of their utter absurdity, we find, to 
our intense astonishment, more deeply seated in our 
souls than ever. As she turned her large, black 
eyes upon me, there seemed to me to be a cold 
glitter in them which chilled me to the heart. Her 
smile was very bright and pleasant, and her voice 
was very soft and gentle, whilst the language which 
she employed was always ladylike in the highest 
degree. When she spoke to me and Eustace of our 
schoolboy days, of our amusements, and on other 
subjects which would naturally please us, she did so 
in words which, in themselves, should express in- 
terest and sympathy ; and yet, I could never get 
over the idea that she was only pretending. Some- 
times I was quite angry with myself for my un- 
reasonable conduct ; but it was no use, I couldn't 
help it. And even if I did ever succeed in arguing 
myself into a more becoming state of mind, one 
glance of her cold eyes was enough to put all my 
good resolutions to fiight, and make me as unreason- 
able as before. It was plain to me at once that Sir 
Percy was very fond of her, and that she exercised 
great influence over him. She seemed, too, to be 
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equally attached to him ; hut here, again, I was as 
foolish as ever, for I could not persuade myself of 
her sincerity even in this. If I wronged her I am 
very sorry for it, for, to all outward show, she was as 
beautiful a lady as her husband was a noble-looking 
and gallant gentleman ; but, spite of my best en- 
deavours, I could never altogether conquer the in- 
voluntary shrinking from her which I experienced 
from the first time I met her, or persuade myself that 
she was not, for some purpose of her own, acting a 
part — a part which sue sustained with admirable 
skill and naturalness, through all the varied duties 
and occupations of her life. 

My lady was a model stepmother to'Eustace, and,, 
yet, I never shrank so much from her, or felt such 
an involuntary dislike to. and distrust of her, as I 
did at those times when she called my friend to her, 
and made him sit at her feet, whilst she put away 
his hair from his brow, and kissed him as tenderly 
to all appearance as his own dead mother might have 
done. It was a strange feeling, and one for which I 
was heartily ashamed of myself at the time ; but I 
never saw her fondling him that I did not think of 
a sleek panther, or some other animal of an equally 
treacherous nature, playing with its prey; and I 
could not help entertaining a most earnest and 
ardent desire that my friend might never fall into 
her power, that she might never have an opportunity 
of injuring him, or of doing him an evil turn. 

Of course I kept these strange feelings or pre- 
judices of mine buried a profound secret in my own 
breast. I was so much afraid of them that I think 
I never voluntarily entertained them — they forced 
themselves upon me against my will. Hence, I 
should never have dared to put them into words, or 
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have expressed them to any liying beine, and, least 
of all, to my dear friend, if he had not mmself first 
led me to speak of them. Towards the end of my 
visit, one evening, after we had retired for the night, 
Eustace oame to my room, and sat down by my fir& 
For a little while we talked on indifferent subjects, 
but, by degrees, our conversation turned to my visit, 
and to Sir Percy and his lady. As a matter ojf 
course, I spoke in the highest terms of Percy 
Grange, of the pleasant days which I had spent in 
it, and of its host and hostess. Eustace was sitting 
directly opposite to me, and, as I rattled on with 
hot, enthusiastic words about the dignity of Sir 
Percy, and the beauty and kindness of his wife, I 
could not help remarking that there was a strangely 
sad and perplexed look upon the face of my friend. 
At last he came over to me, put his hand upon 
my shoulder, and looked down into my face as he 
had often done before in his moments of doubt and 
of perplexity, or when we were more than usually 
earnest and confidential with one another. 

"Ambrose," he said, suddenly, and jerking out 
his words in a manner that was veryimusual with 
him, "Ambrose, I'm going to ask you a strange 
question, and a question which I would not have put 
to another being on earth but yourself. What do 
you think of my lady ?'* 

My heart gave one great beat in my breast as the 
words which he spoke with such strange earnestness 
— an earnestness which seemed to me not unmingled 
with fear and dread, fell upon my ear. Without a 
moment's hesitation, only waiting till I had taken 
his other hand in both of mine, I returned his ear- 
nest, searching glance, and answered him in words 
which rose instinctively to my lips : 
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" Eustace, I don't like my lady. I don't know 
why, but I'm afraid of her. Spite of her soft words 
and her beautiful face, she chills me to the very 
heart. I'm sure it's very unreasonable, and I'm 
almost ashamed of myself for harbouring such a 
prejudice, still I can say nothinff but the truth to 
you^ Eustace. Perhaps it would have been better if 
you had not asked me this question ; but the truth 
is, my dear fellow, that I don't like my lady, and 
that I fear as much as I dislike her." 

It seemed so preposterous, even to myself, that I 
should presume to speak in this manner, although it 
was only to Eustace, of one so rich, so handsome, and 
so much admired as my Lady Percy, that I instinc- 
tively glanced at the door as I uttered these words in 
a low, trembling voice. I think I almost expected 
to see her sweep in, in all the majestic beauty of her 
stately presence, her large, black eyes, usually so 
cold, flashing fire, and her whole form swelling with 
pride and indignation. I need scarcely add that my 
lady did not make her appearance ; and when I had 
recovered from the fright into which I had been 
thrown by my own boldness and audacity, I cannot 
tell how much I felt relieved, or how heavy a weieht 
seemed to have been moved from my heart, now that 
I had unburdened myself of that which had pressed 
so painfully upon me, now that I was aware that 
Eustace felt as I did, and that, consequently, he 
would be upon his guard if my lady should ever 
try to play him false. 

Eustace sighed heavily once or twice, and I felt 
the hand that rested on my shoulder tremble, as he 
pressed it more firmly to me, as if he signified by 
this motion that he leant more than ever upon my 
stronger will, that he relied more than ever upon my 
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aid and support — an aid and support which, G-od 
knows, I would have laid down my life most cheer- 
fully to give him ; and then he took a ohair, and 
sat down by my side. 

" I'm very thankful to you, Ambrose," he said, 
at last, after sitting in silence for some time, '' I'm 
very thankful to you for speaking to me so openly 
and so candidly ; but it was only what I might have 
expected from your long and tried friendship." I 
pressed his hand, and he went on. " I can't tell you 
how I have striven and fought against these feelings 
of dislike and distrust with which I cannot help 
regarding my lady. When I first experienced 
them I was horrified by their presence in my soul. 
It seemed to me so wrong to have anything but love 
and duty in my heart towards my father's wife, that 
I strove my best, my very best, to overcome them, 
and yet, spite of all my efibrts, I could not drive 
these troublesome thoughts away. I could not 
make myself love her. I could not bring myself to 
regard her as holding towards me, in any degree or 
shape, the place of my own dead mother. She 
always speaks kindly to me, and yet I shrink from 
her. She is profuse in her gifts to me, and yet I 
feel an instinctive impulse to throw them away. 
She kisses me, and calls me her child, and, G-od for- 
give me," he cried, burying his face in his hands, 
and trembling with the emotion under which he 
laboured, " God forgive me for it, if I sin, I seem t<r 
loathe her from my inmost heart. Her kisses fill 
me with disgust; they seem to sicken my very soul ; 
and yet, what can I do, what can I do P" he cried, 
in pitiable agitation. '' I have no tangible grounds 
for this strange repugnance. I cannot point to a 
word or action of hers which would, of itself, justify 
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me in entertaining feelings of dislike to her, and so 
I am constrained to continue to act in a manner 
which makes me despise myself. I pretend to feel 
what in my heart I do not feel. I show her the 
respect which she has a right as my father's wife to 
expect at my hands, but I also treat her with a sem- 
blance of ejection which I do not feel, but the 
absence of which I dare not avow, utterly unreason- 
able, utterly unbecoming as it seems to be. I have 
never had but one secret from you, Ambrose," he 
continued, " and it has been this. I durst not tell 
this even to you, but it has grown so heavy of late, 
my burden has become so unbearable, I am so 
miserable and so wretched at the presence of these 
unholy feelings in my soul, that I could bear it no 
longer, and so I have unbosomed myself to you, that 
you may help me by your advice and coimsel to 
overcome myself, that you may tell me what I ought 
to do. God only knows how wretched this has 
made me." 

He struggled bravely with himself to get the 
mastery over the emotions which were stirring so 
strongly in his breast, but, spite of all his efforts, 
every now and then a great sob rose in his throat ; 
every now and then a wild appeal to God burst from 
his lips, to guide and direct him how to act, to keep 
him in the never-failing paths of duty and of truth. 
As for me, I could only do my best to comfort him 
with such words as my love and tender, deep com- 
passion for him suggested to me. I would fain have 
told him that his misgivings, his distrust, bis repug- 
nance, were all unreasonable and without founda- 
tion, but I could not say that. Although my own 
ideas on this most painful matter had as little, nay, 
perhaps, even less real, tangible foundation than lus 
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own, still, I felt as he felt, and I could not say, not 
even for the purpose of consoling Aem, that wnich I 
did not believe to be the truth. Moreover, I felt an 
earnest craving in my heart to guard him from all 
possible harm ; and, as it appeared to me to follow 
as a kind of necessary consequence to this, that he 
should be ever on the watch against my lady, how 
could I counsel him to banish that distrust, to drive 
away those misgivings, which by keeping him con- 
stantly on the alert, would be his surest protection, 
if she should ever attempt to injure him P Hence, 
if I had acted like a man simply under the guidance 
of reason, seeing that neither he nor I had any 
tangible grounds, any proofs which would bear ex- 
amining by the light of that reason, for these mis- 
givings and these fears of ours, I should have 
counselled him to cast them to the winds of heaven. 
But I did not act like a man simply guided by 
reason. Where he was concerned, my heart had 
always more sway over me than my cold reason ; 
and, whilst my reason and my principles stepped in 
to define the limits of my affection and friendship 
for him, and to keep it within honest, manly, holy 
bounds, it was my heart which prompted me and 
taught me how to love him, taught me how to 
appreciate his noble qualities, bound me to him with 
a chain, whose every link was one of truthful, 
honest friendship. Therefore, in this matter I 
acted towards him as my heart and not my reason 

Prompted me ; and whilst I did my best to comfort 
im in his trouble, I did not seek to remove his 
misgivings or mistrust. I only strove to show him 
that, at present, he laboured under a mere dread of 
evils which might never be realised, a repugnance 
which might turn out to be utterly unreasonable 
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and without foundation, and which, therefore, ought 
not to give him any present trouble, provided he 
prayed to God to remove them, if it were his holy 
will, provided he did not give them any undue 
encouragement, or listen needlessly to them. If I 
had given my Mend any other counsel than his, as 
in tnat moment of solemn confidence he held my 
hands so lovingly and so confidingly in his own, I 
should have acted against all the promptings of my 
heart and love ; and, although the assertion may, 
perhaps, be false, and whilst I am quite sure there 
are many who will repudiate it, and reject it as 
altogether untenable and imworthy of rational men, 
I am by no means certain that, in a matter such as 
this, and between friends bound together as we 
were, the heart, provided it be truthful and honest, 
is not quite as safe and trustworthy a counsellor as 
the head. 

In a little while he grew ealmer, and spoke to me 
more in detail about his feelings and his fears of his 
stepmother. " We have never had any quarrel," he 
went on to say. " Nay, she always treats me with 
apparent afiection ; but yet, although I can scarcely 
describe it, there is a change in our family, a change 
which is very evident to me, and one which helps to 
fill me with an indefinable dread of impending evil, 
since she entered it. Eupert has gone abroad, after 
parting from my father in fierce and bitter anger ; 
and Sir Percy makes no secret that he will cause my 
brother to feel the full weight of his indignation ; 
and, although the family estates are strictly entailed, 
still there are many ways in which he can interfere 
with the property, if he be so disposed. Whenever 
my father speaks against Rupert, my lady pretends 
to take his part ; but you know, Ambrose," he con- 
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tinued, " she only pretends to do it. I am sure she 
only pretends ; and, in the end, my father is always 
more angry and more incensed than before. My 
father and I have never had any disagreement, and 
yet he is not the same to me that he was before she 
came here. He is more exacting, more distant in 
his manner ; and all the affection that is left; in him 
seems to be lavished on her. ^At all events," he 
went on, his low, sad voice growing sadder every 
moment, ''he bestows none of it on me. I love him 
with all my heart and soul, and I am as proud of 
him as any one can be of such a noble and true 
gentleman as he is, but I miss sadly the loving 
words and the loving care which he used to bestow 
on us before she came. You know, Ambrose," he 
went on, " although he was very distant and re- 
served to the world outside, he was never so to 
Bupert and me in former days. No boys could 
have had a dearer or more affectionate father than 
we had, but it is all changed now. Eupert is an 
exile, and, for me, I don't know when my turn may 
oome. For some time past I have felt as if the 
shadow of a great trouble were upon me, and the 
more I try to shake it off the more it presses upon 
me, and the darker it becomes. I don't complain, 
God knows I don't complain because he loves the 
wife whom he has brought home to us. Still less 
do I complain because he loves his little child, for he 
does not love him more dearly than I do ; but I 
think his heart might hold us all. Oh! surely, his 
heart might hold us all." 

His voice died away in a sob, as once more he 
turned to me for comfort, and consolation, and sup- 
port. I did my best to comfort him, as one brother 
may comfort another, in those solemn occasions 
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Tvluoh he notified his intention to me were, indeed, 
almost as cold and frigid as those which he habitu- 
ally employed ; but, i knew him well enough by 
this time not to judge him altogether by his manner 
or his mere words ; and when, in the excess of my 
gratitude, I so far forgot his stately presence as to 
seize his hand, and kiss it impetuously, whilst I 
stammered out some blundering words of thankful- 
ness and of never-dying recollection of his goodness 
towards me, there was a tremor in his voice as he 
told me that he would willingly do more than this 
for my father s son, which made me think that 
there were chords, even in his heart, which vibrated 
to the memories of the past — chords which, per- 
chance, were but seldom touched, but which, when 
touched, responded all the more deeply, all the more 
truly, at the call of nature, the great master-hand, 
by very reason that the notes which they contained, 
whether of pleasure or of pain, were thus seldom 
evoked, or allowed to make themselves heard beyond 
the secret and hidden recesses of the sensitive, or the 
jiroud and hauglity heart. I could not help think- 
ing, too, that cold, haughty, and passionless, as he 
seemed to be, there had been a time when he and 
my dead father were friends, no less faithful and 
true than were now his own son and the son of his 
early friend. At all events, I parted from him, on 
my return fo my mother's cottage, with all my 
former veneration and respect for him increased a 
thousandfold by the appreciation of his goodness 
towards me, which was now added to those senti- 
ments. I should have thought him perfection if I 
could have forgotten those sad words of my friend, 
which were still ringing in my ears : " His heart 
might hold us all ; oh, surely, his heart might hold 
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US all;" and, althoTigh the recollection of the 
change which he had allowed to come over him 
since his marriage, in regard to his elder children, 
lowered him somewhat in my estimation, still, as I 
blamed my lady a good deal more than him for 
even this, I parted from him with a feeling ol 
respectful veneration for himself, and with such a 
deep and sincere appreciation of what I deemed his 
high and noble qualities, as would have endured to 
the end of my life, if, at a later period, by his own 
heartless and cruel indifiPerence to one whom he 
ought to have cherished with his heart's best love — 
if, by his own harsh and unreasonable severity, he 
had not destroyed the delusion, and scattered it to 
the winds. There are, I think, few things more 
painful, even in a world which is full of pain, than 
the destroying of those illusions which the heart, 
either in its simplicity or its love, has built up with 
such a profuse expenditure of its best affections or 
the object loved ; with such a keen and jealous ap 
preciation of those qualities, either real or fancied, 
which it believes its idol to possess; with such a 
lavish forgetfulness of self and selfish interest in its 
yearning anxiety to pour itself out, with all that it 
has, on him whom it deems so worthy of its truest 
love, its fairest hope, its deepest and its never-dying 
care. And then, when tlie appointed time, which, 
sooner or later, is almost certain to come, has arrived, 
and the love which seemed so changeless has been 
blown away by the first rude breath which fell upon 
it ; when the summer heat has withered up, or the 
autumn blast has blighted, ruthlessly and unspar- 
ingly, the flowers which looked so pleasant and so 
fair whilst the dew of early spring was resting on 
their leaves, and nestling in their half-blown buds ; 

6* 
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when the experience and the wisdom of growing 
years sit down in judgment to condemn with such 
wise Eaws, such heartless sneers, such cold and cut- 
ting words, the ill-judged sympathies and affections 
of those earlier and, in truth, those better and those 
purer days, — ah, me I it is a weary and a bitter task, 
and one at which strong men may well falter and 
grow pale, to demolish at one fell blow the baseless 
fabric which till then had seemed so strong and 
firm, to sweep away and utterly wipe out the delu- 
sion which till then had seemed so true and deep, 
and, which, when it has gone, will surely leave a 
void which all the coming* years will never fill again. 
Yes, this demolishing and sweeping away of our 
illusions is, in truth, a weary and a comfortless task, 
but one which, I fear me much, we are most of us 
called upon to perform oftener than is at all plea- 
sant ; a task which is none the less hateful, none the 
less to be trembled and shuddered at, because it is as 
unavoidable as it is full of painful and of sorrowful 
regrets. I was called upon in later days to demolish 
thus ruthlessly the very innocent delusion which, in 
my inexperience, I had fallen into regarding Sir 
Percy Percy. I discovered later on that he was not 
all that I had fancied him, all that I had imagined 
him to be ; and would that this had been the most 
bitter discovery which, in the battle of life, I was 
ever called upon to make ; oh, would that this had 
been the strongest and most dearly-cherished illu- 
sion which I was ever called upon to annihilate and 
sweep away. But, no more of this. I will only add 
with the poet, that — 

" The apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the soro." 
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At the close of our vacation my friend and I 
entered Oxford. I, of course, was bound to a certain 
fixed college, and consequently had no choice in this 
matter. Sir Percy willingly allowed his son to enter 
the same college as myself, although he might have 
reasonably preferred that his son should be in a more 
aristocratic house than that in which my Exhibition 
entitled me to take up my abode. Tom Bowman 
came down on the same day as ourselves, and a very 
hearty, and a very pleasant meeting we had. How- 
ever, I saw at a glance that the friendship of 
Atherby school was somewhat in danger. I knew 
well enough that there would be no change between 
Eustace and me, but Tom had put his name on the 
books of the " fastest" college in Oxford ; and as I 
was very much afraid that Tom was likely to be the 
fastest amongst the fast, I thought that he would be 
pretty sure to travel at a much more lively pace than 
either my means or my indiDations would allow me 
to take. I knew well enough that his " set " would 
never suit me on pecuniary grounds, even if on no 
other, and I was sure that it would suit Eustace less. 
I was equally sure that I would do my best to keep 
Eustace out of it; for, although he was incomparably 
purer and better than I, still, ridiculous as it may 
seem, I always considered myself, in a certain sense, 
as his guardian ; and, whilst probably I should 
merely have laughed off any attempt to lead myself 
astray, I should have repelled the same attempt, if 
it had been made upon him, with the angry word, 
and, as likely as not, the hasty blow. Hence, as I 
saw that Tom would necessarily have to choose be- 
tween his old friends and his new ones, and al- 
though I had little doubt that, whilst his better 
feelings would be in favour of the old ones, he would 
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be oarried captive by the new ones, as well through 
his own inclinations, as by the greater attractions 
which he would find in their company, and by their 
more showy qualities, I was quite prepared to find a 
considerable falling oflf in our former intimacy, or, 
at all events, in the outward manifestation of it, and 
in this I was not disappointed. I have, however, 
written those words, "the- outward manifestation of 
it," advisedly, for I believe that there was never any 
change in his hecu:t. I believe that in his heart he 
was ever the same, and that, although he might 
sometimes leave us for days without dropping into 
our rooms, the hours which he did spend with us in 
our own quiet way were the happiest, as they were 
the most dearly cherished by him. I believe that, 
although he had not strength of will to break away 
from the new companions who got such hold upon 
him, he always wished to do it ; and I am sure that, 
in his better moments, his heart always instinctively 
turned away with disgust from the noisy band who 
surrounded him, and played, I do not say malici- 
ously, but, at all events, thoughtlessly and heed- 
lessly, upon hispliant nature, to the friends of his 
earlier days. BLowever, as I shall have to speak of 
him again shortly, I will say no more on this point, 
except that, as at Atherby school, Tom had always 
been the leader in everything that was daring or out 
of order, so, at Oxford, whether an unpopular dean 
were to be screwed up in his room, an obnoxious 
proctor to be persecuted within an inch of his life, or 
a battle-royal to be organized between Town and 
Gown, Tom Bowman was certain to be the heart 
and soul of the undertaking. 

As I must hasten on to other and more important 
matters, I have no intention of giving my reader 
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any detailed account either of the grand old city 
itself, or of our life during the time we were privi- 
leged to spend within the walls, whose every stone 
seems to speak with a deathless voice of the glories 
of those ancient days, when England's faith brought 
forth such goodly fruit, and raised aloft such noble 
homes, where sanctity and science might settle and 
take root, as may, perchance, still plead her cause 
before God, as may, perchance, be allowed to stand 
in some small measure against the errors and pre- 
varications of the evil times on which her lot has 
fallen. It seems to me as if the very stones of such 
a place as Oxford must for ever cry aloud to us to 
remember the days of old and the generations which 
have passed away — to remember the days when 
England s kings and England's princes deemed their 
faith the brightest jewel in their crown— the days 
when there was through all the land but the one 
altar, as there was but the one true faith— the days 
when Mary's name was a " household word," and 
" Mary's dower" was one of England's proudest 
titles — the days when Englishmen could oend in 
willing and in happy submission to the dictates of 
their conscience and their faith — a faith that was 
obedient, and rational because it was obedient — ^the 
days of faith that were happy and were blessed 
because they were days of faith — a faith which spoke 
in works, which raised for the worship of God, 
Westminster, and Hereford, and York, and the rest 
of the glorious churches which cast such a solemn 
and a moving beauty on our* waving fields and on 
our smiling valleys ; a beauty which is all the more 
touching now, because it is so mournful, too ; the 
beauty of the fair body which has not as yet seen 
corruption on its outward form^ but which, never- 
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tlieless, has lost the living soul, which gave it half 
its beauty and all its life— a faith which raised and 
which endowed such stately homes, where holy men 
might teach, and studious youth might learn, as 
Oxford and as Cambridge — a faith which ever set 
aside its richest fields and its most fertile lands for 
the monastery and the abbey, which, even in their 
ruins, are ten thousand times more grand and fair 
than the stately workhouses which have taken their 
place, . and in which the Gothic windows and the 
fanciful spires that grace the exterior, are supposed 
to be compensation enough to God's blessed poor 
for the harsh rule which reigns inside^compensation 
enough to console the aged pair who have been so 
foully parted, although the minister of God told 
them, when they stood before the altar, in the trust- 
ing confidence of their life's young spring, that God 
had joined them together, and that no man should 
put them asunder ; that aged pair who, after a long 
life of labour and of duty, truly and faithfully done 
in their own humble sphere, would fain go down the 
hill together side by side, would fain tend one 
another, even to the last. Ah ! God help ye, my 
poor brethren, when such a pitiful boon as this may 
not be granted to you ; — God help ye, in the evil 
days on which you have fallen, when short-sighted 
men forget that you are far dearer than themselves, 
with all their riches and their gewgaws, in the sight 
of God ; when they would fain put you out of the 
way altogether if they could, but, being obliged to 
tolerate you, stow you away in houses that are fair 
to look upon outside, that you may be as little offen- 
sive to their daintiness as is compatible with the 
fact of your existence ; that your prison house may, 
exteriorly, at least, remind them as little as possible 
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of poverty, and of BufTering, and of all such unplea- 
sant things; and, this end secured, why should they 
trouble themselves because the children, whose curse 
it is to come into the world beneath such roofs, are 
tainted — tainted did I say P — nay, steeped in the 
foul leprosy which is born of places such as thesej 
almost as soon as they can speak — children, upon 
whose cheeks the fair hues of childhood are never 
seen — children whose tongues have never uttered a 
gentle or a loving speech, but whose first words have 
been the curse which sounds so fearfully upon the 
childish lips, and whose first responsible acts have 
been acts of sin and shame P Why should they 
trouble themselves because these children of corrup- 
tion grow up to add each one its own foul share to 
the mass which festers all around us, and which 
grows each day more unmanageable, more beyond 
the control of magistrates and of law-makers; 
threatening to bring down upon us a ruin which we 
are impotent to stave ofiP, but which, in its approach, 
is causing honest, earnest men no little fear, no little 
dread and apprehension P Why should they trouble 
themselves because this mighty land of ours, with 
all her wealth and all her boundless resources, with 
all that pure religion of which she talks so much, and 
which she labours so unceasingly to spread abroad, 
can devise no happier home for her womout poor 
than a parish workhouse ; where the faithful hearts 
which fought the battle of the world so long together 
may be rent asunder at the very last; may be left 
to pine away in that saddest solitude of all, the soli- 
tude of the heart ; may be brought to such sorrow 
and such bitter care that they never seek or never 
leave their miserable beds without begging God to 
take them out of the evil place, to take them to 
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Himself at onoe P Ah, God help ye, my poor brethren, 
and God help us all, when we have nothing but 
workhouses with Gothic gables and pitched roofs ; 
nothing but the harsh word and the harsher treat- 
ment of those who only serve you with an unwilling 
hand* and because they are paid to do it ; nothing 
but the pauper's miserable funeral and the pauper's 
miserable grave to give you, in place of the watchful 
care which, in the blessed days gone by, sought you 
at the convent's gate : which led you in and tended 
you with such a loving hand, because you were one 
of God's own blessed poor, and because the sister 
who waited by your side saw her Master's image 
reflected forth in you; which closed your eyes with 
such a reverent touch ; which laid you in your 
hallowed grave with holy mass and solemn rite; 
which placed the cross above the spot where you 
slept in faith, and peace, and rest ; which loved you 
none the less in life, which prized your memory 
none the less in death, because you were one of those 
whom He who cannot lie. He before whose eternal 
justice all things shall be set right in the time to 
come, has declared to be "blessed" with an everlast- 
ing blessing amongst the sons of men. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE "natural man." 

HAVE said that I did not intend to trouble 
my reader with any long history of Oxford 
or Oxford life, and I intend to keep that 
promise, more especially as in the last chapter I 
relapsed into an old transgression of mine, and 
rambled away from the chain of my story into seve- 
ral digressions, which digressions may, perhaps, 
form Imks, more or less elegant, or quite the con- 
trary, in the embellishing of that chain, but which 
are in no wise necessary for its due construction. 
Besides, I dare say that Oxford life is considerably 
changed from what it was in my days ; and there 
are plenty of works to be had which will give the 
reader a much clearer insight than I could pretend 
to do into the present state of things at that great 
seat of learning. For example, he who is anxious to 
view Oxford from an eestheticcd and controversial 
point of view may surely satisy himself to the full in 
" Loss and Gain," a work from the master^hand of 
one who, more deeply, perhaps, than any other in 
these later times, entered into the heart and soul of 
that great storehouse of learning ; who appreciated 
more keenly, perhaps, than any other, all that Oxford 
had been in the olden times, all that she nrii^ht be. 
and all that she ought to be ; and who, as he loved 
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her with all the freshness, the truth, and the depth 
of his younger days, with a love which every nohle 
and right-hearted man must feel for his early school* 
and still more, perchance, for his college or univer- 
sity, still loves her with an affection, it may be, 
somewhat more chastened and sad, but not one whit 
the less fresh, the less true, or the less deep, in the 
growing years of his honoured life — a life, each year 
of which adds one measure more to that mild dig- 
nity, and that imperishable renown which for ever- 
more shall be linked with his name in every Catho- 
lic, and in many a Protestant heart. 

Yes, by all means, let him who desires to see 
Oxford under what I may, somewhat distorting the 
word, call a spiritual point of view, read " Loss and 
Gain," whilst he whose curiosity is turned in the 
direction of "muscular Christianity," as exhibited 
and developed under certain phases of Oxford life, 
may also satisfy his cravings by reading the history 
of one " Tom Brown," who, although he turned out 
a great deal more snobbish and less interesting as an 
Oxford undergraduate than he promised to do when 
he first came under our notice as a &ank, generous, 
dashing, thoroughly English schoolboy, wUl, never- 
theless, afford the reader a very fair idea of what I 
understand to be the career and manner of life of 
the greater number of those who now-a-days enter 
the walls of the university. 

But, although for these and other reasons I shall 
not enter minutely into my own Oxford life, as such, 
or that of my friends, I must, nevertheless, delay 
you for some little time on this matter, as it was 
during our stay in the university that an event 
occurred which, although it may not be very interest- 
ing to the reader, was of overwhelming importance 
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to Eustace and myself; which gave a colour to all our 
coming lil'e; which threw upon our, or, at all events, 
upon his path shadows which, at one time, threat- 
ened never to clear away, and which, before the day 
of brightness came at last, after long and weary 
looking for, enveloped him in such a storm of trouble 
and of pain, dragged him through such years of 
weary anxiousness and blighting care, rained down 
such trials and such fierce i&ictions on his head as, 
I pray God, may never fall to mortcd man again, 
and, least of all, to one so gentle and so mild, so 
sensitive and so shrinking from the world's cold 
blasts, so little able to battle with the ills and woes 
of this changing life, as was poor Eustace Percy. 
From all that I have said of him, and from my 
feeble endeavours to give a sketch of his character, 
at once so deep and so enthusiastic, so pure and so 
true, my reader will have no difScuIty in believing 
me when I assert that Eustace was a youth of deep 
religious convictions, and of a moral, irreproachable 
life. I don't mean to say that he was holy or perfect 
in our Catholic sense of those words — how could he 
have been so P We had spent our early days in 
Atherby school, amid all the levity and, to use the 
mildest word for it, the unreflecting thoughtlessness 
of word and act which is bom, and necessarily bom, 
of institutions such as these, where a large number 
of boys, or rather young men, are thrown together 
without any fixed principles to guide them ; without 
any one to whom they can lay open their hearts, or 
from whom they may seek counsel in times of doubt 
and of temptations from within or without ; where 
the only rule of life which is brought before them 
comes in the shape of the unmeaning generalities 
which form, I thmk I may say without unohari- 
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tableness or desire to wound any one, the staple of 
the sermons which are delivered from the pulpits of 
the Church by law established, or, certainly, by those 
members of it who belong either to the High and 
Dry, or Low and Broad schools; and these were the 
schools which were, I think, the most common in our 
yoimger days, although they might not be known by 
these names. At all events, I am pretty certain that 
the sermons which were delivered from the pulpit of 
Atherby church were not adapted, from their nature, 
to have much influence over, or efiect upon such 
auditors as the boys of Atherby school. The poor 
curate, to whom we were doomed to listen for, at 
least, nine months in the year, was about one of the 
most uninteresting pulpit orators under whom a 
congregation was ever condemned, in punishment 
for its sins, to sit. I think he had a certain number 
of sermons either in print or manuscript, and that he 
used to go over these regularly and methodically, 
beginning at the beginning, and working his way 
gradually through them till he came to tne end of 
his stock, when he commenced afresh at the begin- 
ning, and this, year after year, until we were sick to 
death of them. He used to preach the same sermon 
several times every year ; and it was said that the 
old parish clerk had heard them delivered so often, 
and in such regular order, that he could always tell 
what sermon would be delivered on any particular 
Sunday. Now, these sermons, as far as I recollect 
them, were dry disquisitions on the most general 
topics, and although they may have been all very 
well in themselves, and, in a literary point of view, 
may have done credit as "Essays" on religious sub- 

i'ects to the composer of them, whoever he may liave 
leen; stilly merely read to us as they were, and' 
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that in the most dry and unimpaseioned manner, it 
-was not in the nature of things that they should 
have had any effect upon a numher of youths just 
springing into early manhood, in teaching them 
how, and, most of all, in persuading them to endea- 
vour to combat and repress their passions, in incul- 
cating upon them 'in a forcible manner those great 
truths which can alone be safe foxmdations upon 
which to build, in reducing and applying those 
generalities to practical and individual cases; and 
the curate of Atherby never went beyond "gene- 
ralities." This was all the positive instruction, if it 
may be called by such a name, which we received. 
We were, indeed, obliged to read the Bible for a 
certain time every Sunday evening, but I am quite 
sure that the spiritual profit derived from this exer- 
cise was but small; and how could it have been 
otherwise, unable as we were to understand the 
difficult passages in the sacred writings, and so little 
prepared to enter upon their perusal with those dis- 
positions which are absolutely required in the reader, 
that he may derive spiritual advantage and profit 
from such perusal. On Sunday evenings the head 
master of the school frequently delivered an address, 
or exhortation, or whatever you may wish to call it, 
to us ; but he generally kept clear of purely religious 
matters, and confined himself to the inculcating of 
honour amongst ourselves, truth towards our supe- 
riors and one another, and those general principles 
which are supposed to form a frank, honest, open, 
truthful boy. But, although these are all noble 
qualities, much to be commended, and much to be 
employed in the training of youth, yet, if they are 
inculcated as merely natural virtues, as was the case 
with the master of our school in his addresses to us, 
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they will hardly guide a boy into the way of perfec- 
tion, or bring forth much fruit of positive sauctity in 
him. I am quite certain that Eustace was by far 
the most religious and the most perfect youth in 
the school, but I am equally certain that he was fax 
from perfect, in the true and Catholic sense of the 
word ; and, with the training wMch he had reoeiyed, 
how could it have been otherwise P Where was he 
to have learnt that purity of intention ; that refer- 
ence of all his thougnts, words, and actions to God ; 
that union of his heart with his Creator; that deli- 
cateness of conscience, which will shrink instinctively 
from even the approach of an unholy thought ; — 
virtues which are all required in him who makes 
even his first step on the path of perfection ; virtues 
which are known and practised, in a higher or lesser 
degree, by every Catholic youth who is faithful to 
his religion and his duty; but virtues whose very 
names, I fear me much, are scarcely known to many 
of those who wander on the broad and weary road of 
self-indulgence and of sin ; those who are given up 
to the evil and the cursed guidance of their own 
fierce wills ; those who are never taught, as God's 
blessed Catholic Church can alone teach them, to 
walk even in the hot blood of their early youth along 
the narrow paths of duty and of self-denial, the 
paths of prayer, of purity, and of Christian truth P 
Hence, although in the heart of Eustace Percy 
there certainly was, as, perhaps, there may also have 
been in the hearts of some few others, a yearning 
after something more holy and more perfect; a 
desire for those higher and those better things of 
which they had, Qod help them, but such vague and 
indistinct ideas, I am sure that the prevailing spirit 
of the school was one of levity, and I am afraid that 
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I must add, one of sinfulness. And when I say 
this, I do not mean to reflect upon or to blame any 
one in particular. The system and the spirit of the 
place were radically wrong, and intrinsically false, 
untrue, and unenlightened by the grace of God, as 
the system and the spirit of all such places must 
necessarily be. Hence, I do not mean to reflect 
upon individuals, who, perhaps, acted towards us 
and did their duty according to their lights ; but, 
what I mean to say and to maintain is that, until 
we refom, or, rather, dp away with false systems of 
education, systems which do not regard religion, 
and by religion I mean true religion, as the founda- 
tion of all education, we must not be astonished if 
such systems bring forth the fruit which is to be ex- 
pected from them — ^fruits which corrupt and vitiate 
youth in what ought to be its freshest and its purest 
days — fruits which, in their ripening and their har- 
vest, have broken many a mother's heart, and 
brought many a father's gray hairs with sorrow to 
the grave. And here I can fancy one of the readers, 
who, although he may not think as I think, or be- 
lieve as I believe, on many essential points, may, 
perhaps, have fallen upon this book, exclaiming, 
" Oh, I understand it all. This writer means to 
assert that youth can only be trained to and kept in 
the ways of virtue and of purity through the agency 
of the Catholic Church, with the numberless in- 
fluences which it can bring to bear upon the youth- 
ful mind and heart, and, most of all, through the 
agency of its confessional;" and, abstracting from 
particular cases into which I do not enter, and speak- 
ing merely to the general question, I at once can- 
didly and most unreservedly assure such a reader 
that this ia precisely what I do mean to assert, 

7 
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I should not have entered into this matter at all, 
or in any shape whatever, although I deem it one of 
the last importance, if I had not thought it necessary 
for my purpose to do so. But, without these few 
remarks, I could scarcely have given my reader a 
fair idea of the state of mind in which Eustace and 
I entered Oxford. I believe that he passed through 
the fierce ordeal of Atherby school, as I have already 
said, as free from injury or taint as any boy who 
ever entered it. But I, who knew him well, knew 
him, indeed, better than any one else ; I, who was 
deeper than any other in the confidences and secrets 
of his truthful, earnest, holy heart, knew well that 
he was thoroughly and profoundly dissatisfied. I 
knew that he was craving in his inmost soul after 
something to which he could give no name, but a 
something which was ever present to him — a some- 
thing which, as he expressed it to me, would take 
liim out of himself and fix his heart upon the love 
and service of his Maker. He was yearning with 
the instinctive longing of a pure and simple heart 
after union with his God, and there was no one to 
teach him how that union was to be brought about ; 
how the obstacles were to be cleared away which, 
spite of all his efibrts, would come, as he often sadly 
said to me, between him and God ; no one to guide 
his steps into the way of truth and life. I know 
with what earnestness — with an earnestness, indeed, 
that was painful to me to witness — he sought for 
light and guidance in the vague generalities which 
fell once a week from the lips of the poor, over- 
worked curate of Atherby; and I know that he 
never found what he sought, that he came away 
with his heart empty, and his eyes enveloped in 
mists. <^ I can make nothing out of it, Ambrose," 
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he said to me many and many a time. ^^ It's all 
mist and oonfasion, but of this I am quite sure/' he 
would add, with flashing eyes, and with a tongue 
trembling with emotion, " of this, I am quite sure, 
that the Almighty never intended a man to live as, 
God help me, 1 am living, and as I cannot live much 
longer. I am quite sure," he would go on, "that 
God intended me to believe something fixed and 
defined, or else why should -He threaten me with 
damnation, as He does, if I do not believe all things 
whatsoever He commanded his apostles to teach. 
Now, what are those things which He commanded 
his apostles to teach P That is what I cannot make 
out. That is what I cannot find any one to tell me; 
and yet, there must be some one, somewhere or 
other, who can teach me what I am to believe, who 
can teach me how I ought to live." When I, in my 
simplicity, suggested that, perhaps, Mr. Grant, the 
curate, might fee this appointed teacher, poor Eus- 
tace would turn away with something that was as 
near akin to impatience as ever came from him. " I 
tell you, Ambrose, it's no use," he would retort 
in the same eager way which it so pained me to 
see in him; "I tell you, it*s no use. I have 
listened to him with all my heart and soul, and 
I have prayed with all my heart and soul — God 
only knows how I have prayed — and yet it is all 
mist and darkness — God help me, it is all mist and 
darkness." 

Poor, dear fellow, he little knew how near the 
light was to him — he little knew how lovingly and 
how mercifully God had listened to his simple 
prayers — he little knew the path that was opemng 
before his feet — he little knew how powerfully and 
how efficaciously God's right hand was working to 

?♦ 
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set all these crooked things straight when the fulness 
of the appointed time should have come ! 

Such was the state of mind in regard to religious 
matters with which Eustace took his leave of Atherhy 
school. As for me, I was troubled with no such tor- 
menting thoughts. Although, I hope, I may venture 
to say for myseK, that I had kept pretty clear of 
the worst phases of our school life, influenced as I 
had ever been most strongly by the example of my 
Mend, and by the remembrance of some simple 
lessons which my mother, in her love, had taught 
me, still I had never professed to be very good. I 
had never made any pretensions to piety. My heart 
had never been awakened to a desire for anything 
better, purer, or more holy than those things with 
which I was surrounded. I was quite content to 
take things as they were, without inquiring too 
closely into them. I was always ready enough to 
take my fill of pleasure, to gratify my inclinations to 
any reasonable extent, without either scruple of con- 
science or misgiving that I was doing wrong. I think 
[ should have shrunk from excess of any kind; but, 
[ am afraid, quite as much because such excess was 
angentlemanly as because it was sinful. In a word, 
whilst my friend was striying in all the anguish and 
the earnestness of his awakened heart after that 
indefinable something which, day by day, was draw- 
ing him evermore strongly, more efficaciously to 
itself, I was living the life of the natural man, and 
was quite satisfied with it. If any one had asked me 
whether I was as good as I wished to be, of course I 
should have answered in the negative ; but, still, 
there was no real desire in my heart of being any 
better ; no real desii-e of drawing nearer to my 
Maker, of uniting my he^^rt to the he^rt of Him in 
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whom it was destined to find its rest at last. I had 
strong notions of what was gentlemanly and beoom* 
ing, of what was palpably right or palpably wrong. 
I thought it very base to lie, to steal, or wilfully to 
injure any one, just as I thought it mean and dis- 
honourable not to do my best to thrash any one who 
insulted me, or took undue liberties with me or my 
friends. I thought it wrong to neglect my prayers, 
or to behave in an unbecoming manner in church, 
and these latter notions I had learnt, 1 am quite 
sure, with many others of a like nature, from my 
mother. I practised these virtues, if they maybe so 
called, with more or less fidelity, and in a manner 
more or less vague and general. Thev made up the 
sum of my spiritual life, if I may be allowed to 
apply the term to such a life as was mine, a life, 
nevertheless, which gave me no uneasiness, and 
which never struck me as wanting in any essential 
ingredient necessary to form a Christian gentleman, 
which I certainly aspired to be, and which I as 
certainly considered that I was. 

Thus we entered Oxford — one of us ill at ease 
with his own heart, utterly and completely dissatis- 
fied with his own interior state, longing earnestly 
and truly for higher, holier, and better icings ; the 
other, well satisfied with himself and his own be- 
longings, so long as no one could reproach him with 
open impiety, could say that he was either a liar or 
a thief, could point to any word or act of his which 
did not become him as a scholar and a gentleman. 
Upon him and upon me God's grace came pouring 
down at a time when we did not look for it, and in a 
manner and in a measure which we had never ex- 
pected ; oame down upon us in such abundant and 
overflowing profusion that it drew our two hearts, 
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almost without our knowing it, to Him for whose 
love and service they were alone created; and which, 
whilst it taught us what a holy and a blessed thing 
it is to rest in God, and how pleasant and how secure 
are the ways of those who walk along the paths of 
his holy Churchy taught us also to love one another 
more dearly and more truly than we had ever 
done before, because it taught us how to love one 
anothdi in Qod and for God, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOVING OF THE WATERS. 

HE next few pages of this narrative must, I 
am afraid, be somewhat controversial ami 
dogmatic; but, courteous reader, please 
don't ** skip " them. I know well what a mistake it 
is to introduce heavy controversy into the pages of a 
work like this, because for one who will peruse it, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred readers will as 
surely " skip '* it, while my publisher charges me 
quite as much for the printing of this heavy matter 
as he does for those portions which contain, what I 
may consider to be, the most exciting or romantic 
parts of my story. But, unwilling as I am to run 
the risk of boring you, the thread of the narrative 
which I have taken in hand imperatively requires 
that I enter, in this place, at some little length, into 
matters which are of their nature rather heavy for 
general readers. But, if I have not succeeded by 
this time in enlisting your interest in and sympathy 
for my narrative, to such an extent as to stimulate 
you to make a bold plunge at the few pages which 
are now to come, the whole thing must be a sad 
failure ; and I have little hope that you will read 
even another line of a story at which I have laboured 
with a great deal of earnestness and more good will, 
that I might make it interesting to you ; that by its 
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means and through its simple agency I might, in* 
sensibly to yourself, draw you to me love of God and 
the practice of Christian virtue ; motives which, I 
trust, have guided and influenced me in taking up 
my pen to write this tale, as I am quite sure they 
foim the motives and the purpose of the series of 
which this work is but one. If some writers propose 
to themselves no higher purpose or aim than to 
amuse their readers, such a purpose can never be 
the end of the series of which this work is a unit ; 
but, at the same time, I believe that virtue may be 
inculcated, and that the heart may sometimes be 
drawn to God as powerfully and efficaciously 
through the instrumentality of an amusing but in* 
nocent story, as through those other means which are 
more commonly employed, and more directly adapted 
for these purposes. Moreover, I am pretty certain, 
too, that many a one who will never take up a book 
treating professedly of purely spiritual matters, one 
who, perhaps, will seldom assist at pubKo sermons, 
may be brought under the influence of grace, may 
have his heart touched, and his mind enlightened 
and turned towards virtue and its practice, through 
the means of a story which, while it will avoid all 
appearance of preaching, will never lose sight of the 
high and holy motives which should influence every 
Catholic writer, and which will contrive so to "gild" 
the pill, that the patientjwhowould have turned away 
from it at once with utter disgust and with positive 
refusal, if it had been offered to him in its native 
bitterness, shall have it swallowed not only without 
repugnance, but even with positive relish, with lick- 
ing of lips and longing for more> almost before he is 
aware of its presence on his tongue. And, now, 
having let you thus far into my secrets, my motives, 
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and my intentions, the least I oan expect from you 
in return, gentle reader, is, that, with or without a 
gulp, according to the greater or less sweetness of 
your natural disposition, without any wry faces or 
shrugging of shoulders, you will faithfully read 
the next few pages of this story, although you 
are aware of the matter to be treated in them. 
To reconcile you still more to the dose, I promise 
faithfully to give you as little of it as ever I can, con- 
sistently with my puiT)ose in writing my book, and 
to make it as attractive and palatable as ever I am 
able. 

I have already mentioned that Eustace Percy, 
Tom Bowman, and myself entered Oxford together, 
and that this was in 182 — . We soon settled down to 
the mode of life which was either pointed out to us 
by our tastes and inclinations, or forced upon us by 
our position and circumstances. Whilst Tom was 
engaged in bullying or dodging proctors, in worry- 
ing the very life out of inoffensive deans and con- 
scientious tutors, in driving studious men who lived 
near him to the verge of distraction by the continual 
racket which went on in his rooms, in violating every 
law which could be transgressed with impunity, and 
a great many which could not be so broken, and in 
leading what was, I am afraid, a very wild and a 
very reckless life — whilst I was engaged in studying 
with all my power that I might carry off the highest 
university honours to which 1 coidd aspire-^Eustaco 
gave himself every day more and more keenly, more 
and more earnestly, to the study of those religious 
questions which had already taken such a hold upon 
his mind. We were together for at least some time 
every day, and our friendship, whilst it became more 
manly in its nature and expression^ became also more 
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deep and earnest than ever. It was not very often 
he spoke to me of his religions opinions and views, 
partly, perhaps, because he saw instinctively that the 
subject was one in which I took little or no interest, 
except in so far as it concerned A/m, and partly, 
no doubt, because I could give him no assistance in 
his researches after truth, no aid in forming and 
developing his views ; still, little as we spoke on this 
matter, I could not help seeing that, in the course of 
a few months, his views began to assume a definiteness 
and shape which they had never before possessed, 
and which seemed to give him great pleasure and 
satisfaction. Qradually, too, he began to speak to 
me more frequently on these subjects than he had 
hitherto done, and as I was always but too happy to 
give him any pleasure in my power, I seemed to 
take an interest in them, which was but too often, I 
am afraid, only put on. 

^^ Ambrose," he several times said to me at this 
period, his eyes flashing, and his whole face lighting 
up witii the intensity of the feeling under which he 
laboured, " Ambrose, I think I begin to see my way 
at last. The mists of the weary past are beginning 
to clear away. Not, you know, that I am at all 
certain about many things which are almost as 
mysterious as ever; but, still, I have got ideas 
which I never had before. During all the time we 
were at Atherby, and ever since I came here, I could 
not clearly make out what I was bound to believe, 
and what I was not bound to believe. In fact, some- 
times I could scarcely tell whether I was bound to 
believe anything at all or not. There have been 
times when everything has been so vague an in- 
distinct that I have been tempted, oh, so grievously 
temptedj to throw it over altogether, and to give 
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myself up to a life of pleasure, a life of indifference to 
all religion and all forms of religious belief; and yet," 
be continued, half musingly, as if he were speaking 
to himself almost as much as to me, " and yet, al- 
though I hardly know what it was, there has always 
1)een a something in my heart which has risen in 
revolt against this temptation to deliver myself to 
sin and indifference ; something which has always 
urged me to stumble onwards, although my path 
may have been so dark that I could scarcely grope 
my way. I don't know why it has been so, or how 
it has been, but there has always, even in my weakest 
moments, been that something making itself felt 
within me, causing me to shrink with as much horror 
from indifference as &om grievous positive sin. I 
know it is very strange," he would go on, his voice 
gradually sinking to a whisper, whilst those earnest 
eyes of his glowed with a light that was almost as 
painful as it was wonderful to see in one so young, 
** I know it is very strange, but it has always been 
fio; and&om my inmost heart, I thank my Qtod for 
his goodness and his mercy to me. Yes, I thank my 
God that it has always been thus with me — that He 
has always filled my heart with a desire of knowing 
Him and loving Him more truly than I have ever 
been able to do — and I trust in Him to bring me 
right at last, I trust in Him to bring me right at 
last." 

He would repeat these last words several times 
over, and in such tones of earnest pleading with 
God, of burning confidence, and yet of trembling 
doubt, as filled me with a kind of mysterious dread, 
which, whilst it frightened me, drew me to him more 
wonderfully and more powerfully than ever. At 
such moments it almost seemed to me as if he were 
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oommuning visibly and really with God, or with his 
holy angels. It cJmost seemed as if he were sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of mystic but of holy 
influences, which were tangible and true as the air 
we breathed — ^influences which were unknown to me, 
which I had never felt, and which, on this very 
account, alarmed me the more when I saw them 
manifested in him. It was not until I had left my 
seat and gone over to him, and laid my hand upon 
his shoulder — ^not until, with a slight trembling, he 
had come to himself, and raided his face to me, and 
looked into my eyes with all that confidence, that 
generous trust which, as I have already said, I never 
saw in any eyes but his — not until I had felt his 
hand on mine, and heard him asking me in words, 
ineffably gentle in their tone, whether " it were not 
very, very strange," that I could fully shake off those 
unaccountable sensations which had been creeping 
over me, that I could realise to the fuU that he was 
still flesh and blood the same as I was, that the hand 
I still held was the hand of my friend, whom, 
although I could never love more truly, I was now 
beginning to prize and to revere more deeply, more 
ardently, ay, even more reverently, than I had 
ever done before. Then I would answer, "Yes, 
Eustace, my dear friend, it is very strange ; God 
knows it is very strange, and I cannot tell what it 
means." But, whilst it was true that I could not 
tell what it meant, it was in nowise strange if I had 
only had light to see it. If I had only known how 
to read the workings of that earnest, simple, childlike 
mind ; if I had only known how to measure the 
beatings of the heart that was as pure and innocent 
as it was true and deep, I should have known that 
there was nothing strange in the way in which that 
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mind and heart were being moved and drawn to 
higher things. I should have known that Gtod waa 
allowing the winds to blow for a little while, allow- 
ing the tempests to sweep for a little space across 
that yearning soul ; that, presently, in aJl the pleni- 
tude of the love which is as sweet as it is infinite, 
in all the abundance of the mercy which is as patient 
as it is without measure. He might come moving 
across the troubled waters, and bid the angry winds 
and waves be still ; might bring, in all their pleni- 
tude, light, and peace, and rest to the heart that had 
sought for them so simply and so truly, and which 
found at last that which it had sought ; found it in a 
plentifulness and a profusion far beyond its fondest 
hopes, far beyond its wildest expectations ; found it 
in a measure which flows but &om one hand alone, 
and that the loving hand of a loving Qod, of a Qod 
whose tender mercies are above all his works. 

Yes, if I had known God, and the ways of God, 
I should have understood all these things. As it 
was, in my foolishness and my ignorant self-suffi- 
ciency, I only thought them very strange, strange 
indeed, far beyond my comprehension ! 

As his thoughts grew clearer, and his ideas more 
developed, so did he express himself to me with 
more definiteness and precision on the few occasions 
on which we spoke on religious matters. When we 
had been some time at Oxford he came across one of 
the most remarkable men of the day, a man whose 
intellect was critical and deep, whilst it was daring 
almost to rashness ; a man whose opinions in regard 
to many most important and essential points of doc- 
trine and belief were far in advance of those of, 
perhaps, any other man of his day ; a man who, 
whilst he indubitably raised many doubts in their 
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minds, and set many earnest men ihinkinc^ on 
matters which should, &om their nature, and which| 
in reality, did lead them into the bosom of God's 
holy Catholic Church, died himself, in the inscru- 
table designs of Divine Providence, a weary wanderer 
outside the saving gates, whose portals his earnest, 
burning words had caused so many burdened souls 
to seek and to find to their everlasting gain. This 
extraordinary man had a wonderful influence upon 
the youth who hung upon his words, and drank in 
with such earnest enthusiasm the views and the opi- 
nions, which were so powerfully conceived and so 
vividly expressed, concerning the constitution of the 
(/huroh of God, its hierarchical system, and the dig- 
nity and power of its priesthood. He expressed in 
sharp, clear, precise words his conviction of the exist- 
ence of a fixed, defined, imchangeable body of doc- 
trine which the Church of Christ alone had been 
commissioned to teach — ideas which had been the 
dream, nay, rather let me say, the desire and the 
hope of my friend's early years, his years of doubt 
and uncertainty ; and which were now unfolded to 
him for the first time in the earnest language of a 
logical, ardent, and truly sincere man; a man who 
believed what he said, and who practised what he 
believed ; a man who could no more be satisfied with 
the uncertain and wavering belief, the dreamy, 
chilling creed and practice of Protestantism, than 
an angel can be satisfied with anything less than 
God ; than the craving, yearning heart of man can 
be satisfied with anything less than the possession 
Df that perfect happiness for which it has been created. 
This great and, as I believe, good man was full of 
high and holy thoughts, full of tender, reverent ideas 
of the saints of God, and, most of all| of the Blessed 
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Virgin Mary. He entertained views which, I think, 
were nearly, if not entirely Catholic, in regard to 
positive sanctity, and the possibility of attaining it,- 
whilst he as truly looked upon the practice of pe- 
nance and self-denial, both external and internal, as 
the means of arriving at its heights. What, perhaps, 
was more striking than all the rest, he had a firm 
faith and belief in the Eeal Presence of Christ in the 
sacrament of the altar. I have only mentioned some 
points, but there were others of vital importance on 
which his views were no less dear, no less pronounced. 
He was not a man to hide within his own breast 
what, in his heart of. hearts, he held to be God's 
everlasting truth; and, therefore, he spoke and 
taught as boldly as he believed deeply. When I 
have said that this man, with his clear, definite ideas, 
and his earnest, burning words, had a wonderful in- 
fluence upon Eustace Percy, I have expressed but 
very feebly what I wish to say. It was more than 
influence: it was positive action, the wonderful mys- 
terious action of one soul upon another, which is un- 
derstood when it is felt, but which, I think, can never 
be described ; which I, at all events, am not able to 
describe. I as little express what I mean when I say 
that Eustace hung upon his lips, and drank in his 
words, as eagerly as the hunted stag drinks at the 
cooling lake, before he plunges into it as his last 
chance for life. I think, too, uiat the earnest, ardent 
man who found so few prepared to give assent to his 
teaching, fewer still to follow his teachings to their 
legitimate deductions and conclusions, was proud of 
the enthusiastic youth who was such a wiUing, nay, 
even a longing listener to him ; who yielded such a 
ready assent to the opinions which he advanced; who 
reduced to practice so simply, and with such child-like 
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docility, the prinoiples of devotion and of sanctity 
which he proposed to him ; and who, all the while, 
made no secret of his love, his admiration, and his 
reverence for his teacher. At all events, whilst I am 

fretty sure that the gifted, winning man, of whom 
have said, perhaps, more than enough to enahle any 
of his contemporaries, who may chance to read these 
lines, to recognise the portrait which I have en- 
deavoured to sketch, had no disciple, if I may so call 
him, who was dearer to him, or in whom he took a 
greater interest than Eustace Percy, I am equally 
certain that, on his death in 183 — , there were few 
who regretted his loss more deeply, or who shed more 
bitter tears over his premature departure than my 
friend, who had first heard from him those pnnciples 
which, rightly and simply applied, led him into the 
paths of truth ; and who grieved all the more deeply, 
all the more sadly, for his master and his friend, be- 
cause he^ as I have alrea^ said, died outside the pale 
of the Church, died, as 1 humbly hope and trust, in 
good faith, and in perfect sorrow for sin ; but whom, 
nevertheless, dying as he did, without having been 
received into the bosom of her who is alone the mo- 
ther and the mistress of all the churches, we are not 
able to regard and think of with all that perfect con- 
fidence, that trusting assurance, which takes away the 
most bitter sting from the death of those who die in 
the peace of God and the communion of his holy 
Catholic Church. 

As the influence of him, who was now the teacher 
and the master of Eustace, grew every day more 
powerful over his disciple, I began to feel a nervous, 
undefined anxiety as to what must be the end of all 
this. I am free to admit, too, that no small degree 
of jealousy mixed itself up with this anxiety. 
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Under the circumstanoes, as he was neoessarily 
much in the rooms of his new friend, he was natu- 
rally less with me ; and he was so dear above all 
price to me, I had been accustomed to such unre- 
served confidence from, as well as influence over him, 
that I resented bitterly the interference, as I consi- 
dered it, of this later Mend of his ; and this, as well 
from my dread of the issue of that acquaintance, as 
on account of my own wounded and irritated feelings. 
Little as I knew, and less as I then cared, God for^ve 
me, about what I considered merely matters of opimon, 
I had penetration enough to understand that these 
new ideas of which Eustace was so full must, of their 
own nature, lead him out of the beaten track, which 
I was walking with so much complacent satisfaction 
to myself, into other and what 1 deemed far more 
dangerous and slippery paths. Hence, loving him 
as I did, and sensitively alive as I was to everything 
which concerned him, even in the most distant 
manner, I was almost as angry with Eustace for 
allowing himself, as I thought, to be thus led astray 
into dangerous paths, asl was indignant with him who 
thus, as it appeared to me, practised upon the ardent 
and enthusiastic nature of my friend. For a little 
while, but only for a little while, a shadow came be- 
tween me and my Mend. He was ever the same to 
me ; there was no change in him ; but I, do as I 
would, and I struggled hard with my touchy, sen- 
sitive pride, could not help showing some little 
irritation and soreness of mind and heart, some little 
constraint towards him with whom I had always 
hitherto been on such terms of cordial, open, unre- 
served friendship. He very soon noticed it, and one 
day when, being in worse humour and more irritated 
than usual, I answered him crossly, almost sharply, 

8 
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the hot blood rushed in an instant to his face, from 
which, however, it passed as quickly away, whilst I 
saw the tears start to his eyes at such strange and 
unusual conduct on my part. At another time I 
should have been utterly and completely ashamed of 
myself, and should have been begging his pardon 
almost before the words had left my lips ; but, as it 
was, I experienced a kind of a malignant satisfaction 
in seeing that I had made him understand how deeply 
I felt, and how bitterly I resented his conduct and 
mode of action towards me ; and although I think it 
v«'a8 the first time, as I am quite certain that it was 
the last, on which I ever wilfully or intentionally 
brought one tear of sorrow to his eye, I stood aloof 
in the bitterness of my wounded pride, and made no 
effort to excuse myself to him, or soothe the pain 
which my harsh and angry words had caused him. 

A moment more and he was at my side. "Am- 
brose," I heard him say, in tones in which surprise 
and astonishment were mingled with emotion and 

f)ain, "Ambrose, what is the matter? why do you 
ook so strangely at me, and speak such cold, harsh 
words to me P what have I done to you ? how have 
I offended you P for indeed, indeed, I am not conscious 
of having deserved such words from you as those 
which you have just spoken to me. What is it, my 
friend ; Ambrose, my oldest friend, what is it P Only 
tell me what I have done to you, only let me know 
how I have ojflfended you." 

He spoke in hurried words, with a voice which so 
often had moved my soul to its very depths, but for 
the moment my pride hardened my heart against 
him, as T turned away my head and answered him 
never a word. For a few moments the room was 
still as death, as I sat knitting my browB, and gazing 
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gloomily out of the opposite window, and hardening 
my heart still more and more against him — him 
who was so infinitely my superior in everything that 
was pure and true. Then a little while, and i felt 
tlie hand that rested on my shoulder tremhle. A 
moment more, and several scalding tears had fallen 
on my brow, and rolled along my cheeks, and then, 
with one great start, I sprang to my feet, and tried 
to stammer out some eager pleading words with 
wliich I begged his pardon from the bottom of my 
heart, with which I prayed him to forget and forgive 
me all my testy pride, my surly anger, my harsh and 
bitter words to him whom I loved and prized above 
all other of my earthly friends. For several minutes 
he did not speak to me, but at last he took my hand, 
and then I knew that he had forgiven me. I knew 
that the shadow had passed away. I knew that my 
friend and I were one again in a union of love and 
truth, never to be broken more, at least by word or 
act of mine. 

" You know, Eustace," I stammered out at last, 
** you know I acted as I did towards you simply 
because I loved you so much. It has seemed to mo 
for the last few weeks as if you had less confidence 
in me, almost as if you had less friendship for me. 
I have seen you," and here some portion of the old 
jealousy broke out again, " I have seen you bestow- 
ing your confidences elsewhere, and the sight has 
been so bitter to me that it was more than I 
could do, although I have striven hard, to keep 
my spite, my vexation, and my wounded feelings 
to myself, and to-day they have escaped me in a 
way which makes me disgusted with myself and 
ashamed to look you in the face. Of course you are 
at liberty to act as you like. I may think that you 

8* 
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will never find a truer friend than him whom you 
have known so long, but I have as little right as I 
have inclination to dictate to you where your con- 
fidences are to be reposed, or your friendship he- 
stowed. I am sorry that I ofiended you, Eustace," 
I concluded, and, do as I would, there was some of 
the old hardness and bitterness in my tones ; " I 
am sorry that I offended you by my thoughtless and 
unfeeling words, and I beg your pardon with all my 
heart and soul." 

As I went on I had marked an expression of sur- 
prise and pain passing across his face ; and before 
he answered me he looked at me long and earnestly, 
as if he scarcely comprehended my meaning, or as if 
he could scarcely persuade himself that I was sincere 
in what I was saying. When at length he spoke to 
me, it was with a voice unusually full of emotion, 
even for him :" I see it all, Ambrose," he said, " my 
dear old fellow, I see it all. I have pained you 

because I am so much with , because I seem to 

place so much confidence in him. He's a glorious 
fellow," continued Eustace, with a flush of enthusiasm 
upon his face ; ** but, Ambrose, my dear old Ambrose, 
surely you don't believe or think that he can ever be 
the same to me that you are. Tou know," he went 
on, his face kindling more and more, " you know 
that he has been a great help to me in many ways, 
and I admire him very much. I believe in him with 
all my heart, and I love him, too ; but not in the 
same way, you know, in which I love you. I trust 
in him much, but, you know, I can never trust in 
any other man as I love and trust in you. I thought 
you would have known and felt all this," he added, 
with the slightest tinge of sadness in his voice, " or I 
woi^ld horve spoken to you 8.boi^t it long ago. I know 
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that you dou't care muoh about these matters which 

are so interesting to me, and which explains 

to me as I never heard them explained before ; and 
this is the only reason why I did not speak more to 
you upon this subject. I didn't want to bore or annoy 
you,'* he continued ; ** but if I had ever dreamt that 
you could have misunderstood me so far as you have 
done, I would have taken good care, no matter how 
I might have pestered you, to have explained all 
these things to you. I can*t afford to lose you, Am- 
brose," he went on, his voice sinking to a whisper, 
and his hand trembling more and more as it rested 
on mine, '^ I can't afford to lose you, God only 
knows what the future has in store for me, and 
I can't afford to lose you — I can't afford to lose 
you." 

He repeated these words so often,'and in such a sad 
tone of voice, that, despite my efforts to restrain them, 
several tears forced their way from my eyes, and one 
of them rolled down upon his hand. As he felt it, I 
saw him look with astonishment at the little drop, as 
it rested where it fell, for it was but seldom that a tear 
made its way from my eye . I was affectedmore than 
I liked to admit, even to myself, by his words ; and 
that strange presentiment of evil, which I had first 
experienced during my visit to Percy Grange, came 
over me again a thousand times stronger and more 
powerfully than ever. As soon as I had mastered 
the emotion which his words had produced in me, I 
ventured to speak to him of the future at which he 
had thus hinted. In all the earnestness of my love 
for him I begged and besought of him to consider 
whether he was not entering on dangerous paths, 
whether he was not preparing a future for himself 
which might be one of misery and of pain, whether it 
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would not be better for him to stop short at onco and 
make himself contented with things as they were. 
Most of all, I begged him to consider whether he 
in whom he trusted so much, and to whom he looked 
up with such implicit credence, were either a safe or 
a prudent guide in matters such as those of which we 
spoke. 

When he raised his eyes to mine, ere he answered 
me, they were all on fire with confidence and trust in 
me, with enthusiastic feeling and interest in the sub- 
ject which was so near and dear to him. 

** I cannot go back, Ambrose," he said ; " God is 
leading me, I know not whither, and I scarcely know 
how ; but God is surely leading me, and I cannot go 

back. Neither can I think," he went on, " that 

is a dangerous or an unsafe guide. I knew nothing. 
I had no fixed ideas ; it was all mist, and darkness, 
and perplexity till I met him, and I cannot believe 
that one who has given such definiteness to my belief, 
one who has taught me so much that is good and 
holy, can be leading me astray. Where it may end, 
or what the future may have in store for me I can- 
not tell, I cannot foresee. The shadow that I told 
you of," he cried, sinking his voice to a whisper so 
low that I could scarcely catch its tones, " seems to 
be drawing nearer, nearer, nearer to me ; and, 
sometimes, it chills me with a dread that freezes me 
to my very heart ; but, oh ! Ambrose, Ambrose," he 
added, trembling till I could scarcely hold him, 
"whatever that future may be, I cannot go back. 
God is leading me, and I cannot and I dare not 
turn back. Oh, anything but that — anything but 
turning back !" 

Again he turned away his head and sobbed a 
little while ; not with sobs, soft and gentle as the 
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eiimmBr's falling rain, but sobs which seemed to force 
their way out of a heart that was suffering mortal 
tiiroes, sobs that seemed as if they would choke him, 
as they rose gurgling in his throat. Presently, how- 
ever, he came to, and spoke to me once more. " Am- 
brose," he said, " I have two favours to ask of you. 
Say that you will grant me my requests." I pressed 
his hand in silence, and he went on. ^' Promise me, 
then," he said, " that you will come to my rooms to- 
night and meet , or else I shall not believe that 

you have completely banished your jealousy from 
your heart." It went rather against the grain to do 
it, but, nevertheless, I promised him at once what 
he asked of me. At the moment I would have done 
much more to show my penitence and my remorse 
for the unworthy doubts which I had so lately enter- 
tained of his friendship and truth. 

After I had promised him this he rose to his feet, 
and I instinctively did the same. He came close to 
me, took both my hands in his, and looked into 
my eyes with a strangely earnest and imploring look. 
He gazed at me thus for a moment or two ere he 
attempted to speak to me. At last he bent his head 
down to my ear, and whispered to me out of the ful- 
ness of his simple heart: " Oh, Ambrose, dear Am- 
brose, promise me, too, that you will never forsake 
me. Promise me that, whatever the future may 
have in store for me, it shall never separate me from^ 
you. Promise me that you will never think less 
well of me ; tell me that I may reckon for evermore 
upon your faithful friendship, your faithful never- 
failing help. Let me think that I shall have at 
least one heart to lean upon, if the troubles which I 
dread so much shall fall upon me. Oh, Ambrose, 
promise me this— -oh, promise me this." 
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It is not in mere words that promises such as that 
"Which I was called upon to make are made; but, never* 
theless, I managed to find some with which I pro- 
mised him what he sought of me ; promised him that 
nothing which might ever happen to him should 
suffice to separate him from me, to make me love 
him one whit the less deeply or the less truly. I 
told him that, whilst the sky was fair and the clouds 
were bright, he might wander where he listed, and 
that I would never doubt him again, never again 

Juestion his fidelity or his truth. But, most of all, 
told and bade him remember that, if the clouds 
should darken and the storms should gather, this 
was the time he would ever be most dear to the 
heart whose friendship he so truly prized, prized 
indeed, far above its worth, the heart which called 
God to witness with what earnest, hearty, simple 
faith it was ready to shed the last drop of its blood 
to shield him, as far as might be, from one moment 
of sorrow and of pain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ON THE BRINK. 

KEPT my promise to him, and that evening 

I went to his rooms to meet , whom, as 

yet, I did not personally know. "When I ar- 
rived, I found already assembled not only him whom 
Eustace had especially asked me to meet, but also seve- 
ral of the heads of that great party of which was 

certainly one of the chiefs. I was introduced to them, 
for, up to this time, I had never spoken to any of them ; 
although, of course, I had heard a good deal about 
them, and the strange and dangerous doctrines which 
they were already broaching in conversation, and even 
in their pulpits ; and which, later on, they put forward 
BO much more definitely and precisely through the 
medium of the " British Magazine," the " British 
Critic," and the famous "Tracts for the Times." 
They struck me as singularly earnest and sincere 
men, but, nevertheless, I didn't like them. Perhaps 
it would be more correct if I said that I was afraid 
of them, and all the more afraid, because I could as 
little comprehend and understand, as I could then 
appreciate and value them. I need scarcely say that 
neaiiy the whole conversation of the evening was 
on religious topics, and, especially, on those sub- 
jects which were then agitating the minds of so many 
other thinking men in Oxford, besides thoise who 
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were assembled in the rooms of my Mend. I was 
greatly puzzled by the talk which went on around 
me ; and the more I heard the more I was puzzled, 
and the more I was convinced that these men, al- 
though I could not doubt their sincerity, were very 
dangerous companions; for, whilst they were oon- 
tinually speaking of the Roman Church as being 
filled with the spirit of Antichrist, as being anti- 
Christian, and a great deal more to the same effect, 
they were as continually preaching up and defend- 
ing doctrines and practices which, so far as I knew, 
were only held and practised in the same lioman 
Church. When, however, anything more violent than 

usual was said against Rome, always rushed 

impetuously to its defence, and, making no secret of 
his open admiration for the Roman Church, retorted 
upon its assailants by some fierce attack upon the 
Reformers. Spite of his wann language and his 
advocacy of principles which sounded so strange to 
me, I felt more inclined to love him than any of his 
companions, whilst at the same time, I became more 
and more convinced in my ovm mind that he was a 
very dangerous man, and one who would surely 
lead, if he had not already led, my friend, 
Eustace Percy, very far astray. We were as- 
sembled ostensibly for a wine party, but I think 
there was very little drank during the evening, 
whilst the continual and ready flow of conversation, 
on subjects which appeared to me dry and abstruse 
beyond all comprehension, completely bewildered 
me, and I felt quite relieved when the party had 
broken up, and 1 and Eustace were left to enjoy a 
quiet hour's chat by ourselves. He had been in 
great spirits the whole evening, and it had pained 
me more than I can well say to see bow eagerly he 
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listened to the discussions which went on, what open 

admiration he showed for , and with wnat 

earnestness he drank in every word which fell from 
the lips of that truly dangerous man, as I could not 
help considering him. After the scene which had 
taken place hetween us no later than that very morn- 
ing, I did not like, terrihly anxious as I felt about 
him, to introduce the subject again ; but Eustace 
Boon relieved me from my difficulty on this head by 
commencing it himself. In fact, he was so full of it, 
that I think it was a kind of necessity for him to 
speak about it, and he began the conversation 
abruptly by asking me my opinion of . 

•*Tell me, candidly, what you think of him, 
Ambrose,** he began ; " your candid and unpreju- 
diced opinion, you know, ' he added, archly. ** Isn't 
he a glorious fellow, now P Did you ever hear such 
great views as he has P Did you ever hear a man who 
could express his views in such grand and truthful 
terms ; who could bring before you in such a forcible 
way all that he wishes to say, all that he wishes to 
persuade you to accept P Tell the truth, now, isn't he 
a glorious fellow P" 

I think I shrugged my shoulders, and made a wry 
face or two before I answered. " I don't deny," I 
said, at last, somewhat coldly, '^ that he seems to be a 
very earnest and sincere man. Nay," I added, as I 
saw a look of disappointment flit across the face of 
ray friend, " I am quite ready to admit, if you like, 
that he is a glorious fellow; but then, Eustace, my 
dear friend," I continued, as earnestly as ever I could, 
" a man may be a very glorious fellow, and yet may 
be a very dangerous companion or a very unsafe 
guide, and I am very much afraid that this new 
friei^d of yours ' ( the old bitterness again ) *' is both 
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the one and the other. I am very much afraid th^ 
you don't Bee whither he is leading y^^>7j\M«V^^^ 
very obvious to me that he is certainly ^^^ding^^^ 
into paths which are as dangerous in themselves e^ 
they can be productive of nothing but ""^ery to you 
and all who love you ; and I should not be doing my 
duty to you as a friend if I did not tell you what 1 
think on these matters, although I am quite sure that 
you are much better able to instruct me on such ques- 
tions than I am you. StiU, ignorant as I may be on 
those topics, which your friends discussed so eageny 
and with such profundity of argument this evening, 
I have knowledge enough, I hope, to see that they 
are dangerous ones, and that they are oppos^ to that 
simple gospel truth which has been qmte su&oiem; to 
guide better men that we are to their rest m ^od, 
and which, therefore, ought to be quite sufficient tor 
us, too, without entangling ourselves with these new- 
fangled notions which have been unheard of till now. 
Of course I had no particular meaning when I 
spoke of " simple gospel truth," but it was a sentence 
which 1 had heard repeated so continually that, with- 
out attaching any particular signification to it, I had 
taken it up as a very expressive and very Christian-like 
phrase, and I now threw it at Custaoe as a " clincher " 
which must settle him at onoe. Of course, if these 
new ideas, of which he was so full, were, of their 
nature and essentially, opposed to the simplicity of 

S«pel truth, there could bo no more said about it. 
e must give them up at onoo. Therefore, with that 
ready assurance, which is bo useful in disputation, 
and which, if it only be employed with sufficient 
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friend's miud were new ; and, secondly, that they were 
opposed essentially to the simplicity of gospel truth. I 
had never heard of them before ; ergo^ I concluded that 
they were new. The curate of Atherby had never 
said anything about them in his sermons, so far as I 
recollected ; ergo^ they were opposed to the simplicity 
of gospel truth. temporal mores ! What logic ! 
All that I have to say for it is, that I don't attempt to 
defend it, although I employed it, with a great deal 
of satisfaction to myself, and confidence in my cause, 
on this memorable occasion. 

As I laid down this "clinching" argument of 
mine, poor Eustace looked at me half sorrowfully, 
and yet with an expression that had almost as much 
of good-humoured amazement as of regret in it. 
*' Wliy, youridiculous old fellow," he said, "I'm quite 
ashamed of you, Because I have begun toget alittle 
light upon certain matters, and to have some under^ 
standing of that which God expects from me, you 
take Mght all at once, and protest that I am off full 
gallop along paths which must lead me to destruction. 
You know well, Ambrose, no one knows so well as 
you do, the miserable state I was in when I left 
Atherby school. You know that I had no belief, 
that is, that I had no fixed ideas on anything con- 
nected with God and the salvation of my soul. I 
didn't know what to believe, and what not to believe. 
You know, as well as I do, that I was * tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine;' 
although, indeed, I must say," he continued, " that 
my acquaintance with doctrine of any kind was on a 
very limited scale ; and, you know, too,'* he went on, 
growing very earnest and enthusiastic, "that this 
was through no fault of mine. You know that I 
always wished to do my duty to God, and that I 
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always believed in my heart that God must have 
laid down somewhere or other, in clear, precise terms, 
what I was bound to believe, and what I was bound 
to practise; and, yet, I could never make it out* 
Not as I have just said through any fault of mine, 
but through the fault of the system which never 
taught me better ; which never laid down in clear 
terms what I must necessarily believe ; which never 
told me, except in the most vague, general, and un- 
meaning manner, what virtues I must necessarily 
practise. You know, too, how nearly I was driven 
by all this into indifferentism and sin : and then, 
because when I come here, and happened to meet 
with a zealous, sincere, learned man, who shows me 
that God did intend me to have a fixed, unwavering 
belief, that God did leave a body of doctrine for my 
guidance and as the ground of my faith, I listen to 
him with pleasure, I give my assent willingly and 
cheerfully to what I cannot doubt, you take alarm 
and cry out that I am on dangerous paths ; that I am 
drifting away, nobody knows where, as nobody can 
tell how ; that I am lost, and all the rest of it." He 
was going on, but at this point I interrupted him 
with another ** clinching argument," one which I 
thought he would never be able to get over, although 
he had made so little of my last one. 

" I don't quarrel with you, Eustace, my dear fellow, 
I surely don't quarrel with you," I said, *' for wish- 
ing to see your way as clearly as possible. I may 
think that you wish to see things which God never 
intended you to see. I may think that you wish to 
walk open-eyed, whilst God wishes you to walk by 
faith. I may think that you, in your earnestness and 
good faith, which I can no more question than I can 
question the fact of my own existence, are desirous 
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of putting limits to Christian liberty wbioh God 
never intended to put upon it. I may think a 
great deal more to the same effeot ; but I can never 
be 80 foolish or so inconsistent as to wish to prevent 
you from investigating these momentous questions 
to the utmost of your power, provided this investi- 
gation be carried on in a safe and proper way; 
but where I quarrel with you, and where I see the 
danger which threatens you, is, that, instead of seek- 
ing for God's truth where He alone intended you to 
seek it, viz., in his Holy Word, you are relying 
upon miserable men like yourself, you are relying 
upon the teaching of man rather than the teaching 
of God, you are neglecting or throwing over your 
Bible in order that you may listen to the vain 
theories of, it may be sincere, but certainly, weak, 
fallible mortals like yourself ; theories which, so far 
as I have heard and can comprehend them, are either 
full of novelty, or bordering upon the errors of that 
Church which you and I, Eustace, have always been 
taught to consider as false and corrupt. This is where 
I quarrel with you. This is where I believe you to 
be grievously astray. This is where the danger 
which I fear so much is hidden, the danger, which, 
I pray God, may exist in my imagination alone." 

"Well, Ambrose,*' he answered, ** although wo 
won't go into that question just at present, you know 
it doesn't necessarily follow that the Church of fiome 
is false and corrupt because you and I have been 
taught to consider her such ; and I am by no means 
certain that the teachers we have had up to this have 
been either very competent to give an opinion on this 
matter, or, that their opinion, when given, has been 
worth very much." It pained me more than ever to 
hear him speak in this way, because it was only uow 
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vhat I perceived how deeply he was tainted, as I con- 
sidered, and how firm a hold the views of this new 
friend and teacher of his had taken on him. Still, I 
did not interrupt him, and he went on. **Tes," he 
resumed, "we won't speak, at present of the claims of 
the Church of Eome to be considered as a branch, 
more or less pure, of the Church of Christ ; but you 
must pardon me, dear old fellow, if I can't at all 
agree with you as to the reasonableness of taking the 
Holy Scriptures, interpreted according to my own 
will and fancy, as my sole rule of faith. Nay," he 
continued, as he saw the expression of amazement 
and pain which these words of his, so new, and so 
dangerous and wicked, as they appeared to me, caused 
to pass across my face — ** Nay, I may as well be very 
frank with you, Ambrose, as we are on this subject, 
and I confess to you, openly and freely, that I don't 
believe that the sacred Scriptures, interpreted accord- 
ing to the fancy of each individual, constitute that 
supreme judge in all matters of faith which must 
necessarily exist in the Church of God, any more than 
I believe the sacred Scriptures, thus interpreted, to 
be either a safe or a sufficient rule of faith. I am 
certain that there must be in the Church some 
supreme authority, competent and appointed by God, 
to decide all matters of faith and beuef. I am equally 
certain that this supreme authority must be obvious ; 
BO that all men may easily have recourse to it, and 
that no one may be able to allege that he had no 
means of solving his doubts. It must be clear ; there 
must be no doubt, no hesitation, no obscurity in its 
decisions, otherwise it could not attain its end, viz., 
unity of faith, and the removing of all doubts from 
the minds of believers. It must be common to all ; 
for a there «ere My profe»ii.g OlmirtiM. ,ko were 
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not Bubjeot to its authority, they oould, of course, 
reject its decisions, and hence, again, it would not 
attain its end — unity of faith. Above all, and before 
all, it must necessarily be infallible ; because, what* 
ever is defined by this supreme judge becomes the 
object of faith, and it is absurd to suppose that any- 
tiling can thus be an object of faith, if the authority 
which defines and presents it to us, is not to be con- 
sidered as infallible. I am quite sure,'' he repeated, 
*' that there does exist in the Church such a supreme 
judge of controversy, and I am equally sure that it 
is not in the holy Scriptures, interpreted according to 
your whim or mine, that we are to look for it. But 
you don't seem to follow me, Ambrose,*' he said, as 
he saw me turn away my head to hide the annoyance 
which I felt, and which I could not help showing at 
bis words : " you don't seem to follow me." 

**0h, yes, I follow you well enough, Eustace," I 
answered, bitterly ; " I follow you well enough. I didn't 
know that you were so advanced in your new theories 
as to have thrown God's Word overboard ; but, now 
that you have got so far as this, of course I shall not 
be astonished at anything that may follow. Only, you 
see, I am taken aback, and I can't realize it all at once, 
but I follow you well enough, nevertheless. I under- 
stand that you begin by rejecting God's holy Word— 
I see this plainly enough — I wish that I could only 
see the end as clearly as I see the beginning ." 

He took me up quickly in his earnest, ardent way, 
before I oould say more. " Why, you illogical and 
inconsistent fellow," he said, ** how can you talk such 
nonsense I I throw God's blessed Y/ord overboard, 
as you express it ! I reject Gods Word ! God for- 
bid that I should do anything so wicked or so un- 
christian. But, what right have you to accuse mo 

9 
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of such a thing P" he went on ; " what right have 
you to accuse me of rejecting the sacred Scriptures 
because I tell you that I do not believe the Bible 
alone to be a complete and precise rule of faith. I 
admit with all my heart, I believe quite as firmly as 
you can possibly do, that the holy Scriptures have 
been inspired by God. I believe that the Bible is 
the most holy and the most wonderful book in the 
world ; a book worthy of all reverence, all love, and 
all veneration ; but, whilst admitting all this most 
freely, most unreservedly, I do not believe that the 
Bible is the Christian's only rule of faith, and this 
because I am certain that God never intendedit to be. 
Now, don't get into a passion," he went on, " but 
listen to me quietly for a few moments, till I explain 
what I mean. I think you won't venture to con- 
tradict St. Paul, when he tells you that the end and 
the object of all Christian teaching is unity of faith, 
a knowledge of the Son of God, and a firm stability 
in tlie apprehension of all Christian doctrine necessary 
to eternal salvation. You know that it was precisely 
to secure this- object that Christ our Lord, before He 
ascended to his Father, constituted and appointed 
various grades of pastors and teachers — some 
apostles, and some prophets, and other some 
evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, 
... for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ, 
until we all meet into the unity of fait h^ and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God. . . That henceforth 
we be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about by every wind of doctrine, &o. (Ephes. 
iv.) Now, if one of the ends of all Christian 
teaching be unity of faith, and if this unity of faith 
be an essential mark and condition, as it is, of the 
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true Church of Christ, it necessarily follows that 
there must be some rule of faith which will secure 
this necessary unity, some supreme tribunal which 
will decide upon those points of controversy whicli, 
considering the nature of man, will from time to time 
arise ; which will decide with a final and infallible 
judgment what is, or what is not, the object of a 
Christian's faith. I say, moreover, that any system 
of teaching which tends of its nature and very essence 
to destroy this unity of faith ; to unsettle men's 
minds on the most serious and momentous questions, 
as, for example, belief in the divinity of the Son of 
God ; which, after long years of fair trial, years 
during which it has had every possible advantage on 
its side, leaves its supporters and disciples tossed to 
and fro with every wind of doctrine in the fullest sense 
of the word, is a false and a rotten system, and such 
a system I, from my heart, believe to be that which 
teaches that the Bible, and the Bible alone, the Bible 
interpreted according to each one's own view of its 
meaning, is the Christian's complete, exact, and only 
rule of faith. And look at the history of the last 300 
years," he went on, before I could interpose or put 
in a word. " Look at the eflFects whicli have followed 
legitimately enough, from the principle that each one 
has a right to read the Bible for himself, has a right 
to be his own interpreter, has a right to make his 
Bible, thus read and tlius interpreted, his sole 
and only rule of faith. I won't stop now to con- 
sider," he continued, "the absurdity of supposing 
that every illiterate cobbler who takes up his Bible 
is able to understand those passages, wliich St. 
Peter himself tells tis ** are difficult to be under^ 
stood, and which the unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, to their own des- 

9* 
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truction," 2 Pet. iii. 16. Neither will I stop to aek how 
you, or even the most learned man in this university, 
can he certain that he possesses the Scriptures as they 
were left by their inspired writers; and, yet, if the Bible, 
and the Bible alone, is to be your rule of faith, you 
must be certain of this. If you are faithful to your 
principles, you ought, hy your oicn examinatmiy to 
make yourself certain of the fidelity and truth of the 
different versions; and, as they were originally 
written in the Greek and Hebrew tongues, you 
should be a perfect master of these languages. 
Having satisfied yourself of the fidelity of the ver- 
sion, you must then determine for yourself the 
genuine sense of those passages which have puzzled 
and perplexed the most acute intellects which the 
world ever saw. I will not ask you what you will 
pay to me when I remind you that for many hundred 
years the Roman Church, which you have just told 
me is so false and corrupt, was the only guardian of 
the sacred writings ; when I ask you how you know, 
what certainty you have, tliat she did not corrupt 
and change even the most essential passages ? Of 
course, I don't mean to say that she did. I don't 
mean to attach much weight to this argument ; but, 
how will you prove to me strictly and conclusively, 
and, above all, of your own positive knowledge, that she 
did not do so ? But if you once admit authority, if 
you once admit the testimony of man, you are for- 
saking your first principles, principles which, my dear 
fellow, however much you may profess to believe in 
them, neither you nor any other sane man ever thinks 
of acting upon. Still, if you are to be a consistent man, 
you must prove all these things for yourself, and by 
yourself, before you can take the Bible and the Bible 
alone for your rule of f«ith, iJeither will I stop to 
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ask you," he continued, " how those who are utterly 
unable to read their Bible, and those who are unable 
to understand anything but what is put before them 
in the most simple and familiar way, but who, never- 
theless, have immortal souls to be saved, souls which 
are as precious in the sight of God as either yours 
or mine, are to find their rule of faith in the Bible 
and the Bible alone ! I will not stop to ask you how 
such men as these, ignorant, stupid, illiterate men, 
who, after all, form the greater portion of mankind, 
are to extract for themselves from a Bible which 
they cannot even read, those saving and essential 
truths the knowledge of which is so absolutely neces- 
sary to salvation, that no amount of ignorance will 
render the absence of it excusable in the sight of 
God ! No, Ambrose, I will not stop to discuss any 
of these points, which are more or less theoretical, 
with you. Only be sure, my friend," he added, in 
tones of deep and earnest conviction, "that God 
never intended man to be led to his end by any such 
a system as this. Even supposing for a moment, that 
it might suffice to direct you and me, of what possible 
use or assistance could it be to those who not only 
do not possess our knowledge and information, but 
who are utterly unlearned P and yet I never heard 
that there was one way to heaven for them and 
another for us. I think we must all travel by the 
one, obvious, clear, common, and infallible path; 
the path which in his infinite goodness and loving 
mercy God has provided for us all, the path which is 
as secure and as safe, as clear and as obvious to the 
poor beggar who sits by the door of the church, and 
travels along to his rest by the road of suffering and 
of pain, as it is to the Doctor in the pulpit inside, 
whO) whilst he can with ease explain and settle for 
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you the most abstract questions in theology, explain 
to you with the masterly skill of the trained intellect 
and the ready tongue, the reasonableness and the 
motives of the faith that is in him, is only too happy 
to submit in his turn that intellect to the guidance 
of the authority which God has placed over him, only 
too happy to walk in all simplicity, in all docility, 
and meekness, along that path which he has so clearly 
and so convincingly pointed out to others. No, I 
will ask you none of these things, but let us leave for 
a while mere questions of theory, and let us come to 
facts. This rule of faith which takes the Bible, and 
the Bible alone, for its motto, has surely had full 
scope for all legitimate development during the last 
300 years, and what effect has it produced ? What 
have been its results ? Why, such disunions and 
enmities on matters of religion as the world never 
saw before — as are a positive scandal and reproach. 
There is scarcely a dogma of Christian truth which 
has not been called in question, and denied by some 
sect or other. And, yet, all their differences are 
grounded upon, and defended by, the interpretation 
of the same Bible. Each sect, or each individual, 
starts from the same principle, the private interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures ; but, what one man asserts to 
be in the Bible, another protests as confidently is 
not to be found there ; and who is to judge between 
themP There is no way of bringing them to a unity 
of faith ; for he who denies the presence of any par- 
ticular doctrine in the Bible, has just as much right 
to his opinion as he who asserts the very opposite. 
They have both the same right to read the Scripture 
for themselves, and to take their own meaning out 
of it. One has as much right to be considered con- 
scientious and sincere as the other. One is as infal* 
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lible as the other ; and the end of it all is, that they 
form contradictory opinions upon the most momentous 
questions, from their private interpretation of the same 
Bible ; and, as they acknowledge no higher authority 
in such matters than tlieir own judgment, there is no 
possible way of reducing them to that unity of faith 
whicli, as I have already said, I believe to be the end 
of all Christian teaching, as I believe it to be an 
essential quality of the Church of Christ. Religious 
disagreement and heresy are the natural and essential 
results of such a system," he added, vehemently ; 
•* and I will never believe that it came from God, 
that it has the sanction and the blessing of God, any 
more than I will believe that God ever intended any 
man to be guided to his end through its means. No, 
I cannot, and I will not believe it !" 

** But, Eustace," I rejoined, interrupting him 
sharply, for I was thoroughly angry and annoyed to 
hear him talk in what I naturally considered such a 
wild way, ** Eustace, in your unbecoming anxiety to 
throw dirt on God's Word — an anxiety which I as 
little expected to see in you, as it pains me when I 
do thus see it, you forget that these differences, of 
which you make so much, are in no way * funda- 
mental,' that they in no way regard the essential 
points of Christian belief, that they are merely such 
as must exist amongst men whose judgment is essen- 
tially fallible ; men to whom God, in very considera- 
tion of this fallibility, has granted the glorious 
privilege of Christian liberty, and from whom he 
expects no such absolute unity of belief as that which 
you have spoken so much about. You either forget 
or you ignore this altogether ; and I think if those 
£rom whom you are deriving such new views," I 
added, bitterly, ^' had enlightened you a little more 
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on this point, it would have been vastly better both 
for you and for themselves." 

" Oh, well, now, Ambrose," he answered, " if you 
are going to get into a passion about it, we will say 
no more on the subject. I don't see any reason why 
we should quarrel ; and if we cannot discuss thifl 
matter quietly, we won't discuss it at all." 

He looked at me so earnestly and affectionately as 
he uttered these words, that, spite of my annoyance, 
I could not help smiling at him, and bidding him 
proceed, and that I would take care to keep myself 
quite cool and placid, no matter what strange or 
horrible tilings he might say. 

" But, first of all," he resumed, " I must protest 
against your saying, my dear old fellow, that I am 
anxious to throw dirt on God's Word, I know you 
didn't mean it ; but it's a very strong remark, more 
forcible, indeed, than elegant, and I must insist upon 
your immediate retractation. I tell you," he added, 
earnestly, "as I told you before, that I prize and 
esteem and revere God's holy and inspired Word 
quite as highly as you or any other man in the 
world can possibly do. Indeed, my esteem and 
reverence for it is such, that this is one of the great 
reasons why I cannot bear to see it abused as it is. 
I cannot bear to see every tinker twisting and turn- 
ing it to suit his own meaning, and pretending to 
find doctrines contained in it which certainly never 
came from God ; and which, for anything I know, 
came from a very different quarter.^' 

He was going on, but at this juncture I called 
him to order, and requested to know who was losing 
his temper now, and whether it would not be as well 
to keep the tinker alluded to as much as possible in 
his natural sphere^ which was, probably, one of 
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modest retirement — one of tins and kettles rather 
than of polemioal disputation. He laughingly 
acknowledged the call to order, and resumed. 

** You ask me to remember/' he continued, " that 
these differences of opinion of which I spoke are not 
fundamental or essential. Now, how can you talk 
such nonsense ? Don't get vexed, old fellow," he 
added, " don't get vexed, whatever you do." And, 
in truth, it was very hard to get vexed with him. 
" But you know it's nonsense. I never heard that 
the primitive Church taught that some articles of 
Christian faith were fundamental, whilst others were 
not fundamental. You know, as well as I do, that 
this distinction is a mere modern invention, the 
artifice by which a clever man endeavoured to wriggle 
himself out of a difficulty, which he saw clearly 
enough was unanswerable. You know equally well 
that this distinction rests on no foundation, and that 
it is utterly impossible to reduce it to practice. If these 
differences of opinion, of which we were speaking," 
he went on, "are not, as you say, to be considered 
essential, how is it that they have always been 
regarded as such by those who have hold them P 
Why, you know well enough that many conscien- 
tious men have exposed themselves willingly and 
cheerfully to exile, imprisonment, social disabilities 
of every kind, loss of goods, fortune, and even of life 
itself, on account of those very principles, those 
niatters of belief, which you say are not essential ; 
but, do you think for a moment that these men 
would have sufiered such grievous inconveniences 
in order to maintain these principles if they had not 
considered them to be essential? The supposition 
is absurd. There is no doubt that the Protestant 
Nonconformists^ of every shade of opinion^ have 
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considered those differences of belief, on which they 
have separated from the Church of England, and for 
which some of them have suffered so much, as essen- 
tial, and who is to say that they are wrong ? They 
find their opinions in the Bible, just as you find the 
contrary, and who is to judge between you. But," 
he continued, growing warmer and warmer, " let us 
come to these opinions themselves. Do you hold 
tlie divinity of the Son of God to be an essential 
portion of your belief ?" he suddenly asked me. 
•* Certainly, '^ I answered, quickly; "how can it be 
questioned ?" " And, yet, you know quite well," 
he rejoined, " that a large and respectable body of 
professing Christians altogether reject that doctrine, 
and maintain that it can neither be proved nor held. 
What do you say to that?" The real truth was, 
that I scarcely knew what to say, but I stammered 
out something to the effect that they were heretics ; 
but the words were scarcely out of my mouth before 
he took me up again. " Heretics ? Who shall say 
that tliey are heretics ? What right have you to say 
it ? They read their Bible for themselves, and they 
take their own meaning out of it, and this is the 
meaning which they conscientiously and sincerely 
believe certain texts of Scripture to bear ; and, yet, 
you, who a moment ago held that these differences 
of opinion were not on essential points, now cry out 
heresy, rank, staring heresy ! You call those heretics 
who have just as much right as you have, if you are 
only consistent to your principles, to their opinion, 
because that opinion doesn't happen to coincide with 
yours. Either such a difference of opinion, my dear 
fellow, must be essential, or you must be a very illi- 
beral and inconsistent man, which, you know, I'm 
not going to believe. Of course^ I might pursue the 
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same line of argument in regard to the satisfaction 
of Christ on tlie cross, the necessity of baptism, and 
oilier doctrines which are positively denied by many, 
wliilst they are as firmly held by you and me, an<? 
all who think as we do, to be absolutely essential ; 
but there is no need of it. No, let us confess the 
truth, Ambrose — the unpleasant truth, if it must be 
said— that this rule of faith of ours, instead of leading 
us to that unity of belief which is so essential to the 
Church of Christ ; that unity which should knit us so 
closely in the .... * one body, and one spirit, . . . . 
one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism : one God and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in us all,' 
necessarily and naturally leads even the most sincere 
and earnest men to difiPerences on points which no 
man can consider unessential, unless he be prepared 
to throw over the whole scheme of revelation and 
redemption; leads them to deny, at one time or 
another, every doctrine which has ever been held by 
the Christian Church, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the mere existence of God, and we need not go to 
the Scripture at all for that; the whole world proclaims 
it to us ; every bird that sings in the summer sky, 
every flower that spreads its petals to the sun, the 
whole world, and all that is in it, proclaims with a 
never-ceasing voice that the earth is the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof ; speaks to us of the Divine hand 
which called them into existence, and which preserves 
them in all their living beauty ; the hand whose works 
are all stamped with the same order and beautiful 
harmony, the same union and consistency in all their 
parts and all their varied relations. No, let us be 
candid for once, and confess that such a system never 
oame from the God whose every work bears the im- 
press of his own Divine reason, his own infinite 
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order and consistency. Let us never attempt to 
delude ourselves into the belief that our Divine Lord 
himself laid down, and commissioned his apgstles to 
*make known to the world, those articles which he 
required us to believe, under pain of damnation, and 
then gave us such a system by which to arrive at the 
knowledge of those truths, as must, from its very 
nature, lead to inextricable confusion and doubt, as 
must necessarily destroy all certainty as to the deposit 
of revelation, and which, in fact, has led to the denial, 
by sincere but misguided and erring men, of those 
very articles which our Lord came upon earth to 
teach, if he came to teach anything. No, Ambrose, 
let us never believe anything so absurd as this. Let 
us not prate about Christian liberty on points of such 
awful and momentous importance as these/' 

He paused and looked me in the face as if to see 
what effect his words had produced upon me. He 
was so full of his subject, his eyes sparkled with such 
real enthusiasm, and his voice trembled with such 
deep earnestness, that I could not help listening to 
him, if not with pleasure, at least with a sort of 
attraction which I could not shake off. That I did 
not listen to him with pleasure is certain, for I con- 
sidered those views, which he expressed so fluently, 
and which had taken such a hold upon his keen and 
ardent nature, as unsound and dangerous in the 
extreme ; but I scarcely knew what to say to him. 
It was the first time my attention had ever been 
seriously called to the point which we had been 
discussing ; and, although I tried to hide it even 
from myself, I felt seriously disturbed and alarmed 
by what he had said to me, and this not only on 
his account, but on my own. I had little doubt but 
thati with duo time for reflection and inquiry, I should 
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be able to answer all the difficulties which he had 
urged upon me ; but, and there was no use in blinking 
it, at the moment I felt that I could not do so. I 
felt that I was on dangerous ground, and yet I had 
not knowledge and light enough to see where the 
danger was. I felt that he had thrown out principles 
which, unless I could refute them, must necessarily 
shake the very foundations of my religious belief, 
such as it was. Whether the light might ever oomo 
to me was more than I could say. All that I was 
sure of was, that, at present, I was groping in the 
dark, groping my way amongst pitfalls and snares, 
which were all the more dangerous because they had 
been cast in my path by the hand of one whom I 
loved most deeply and most truly; one who was 
dearer to me than all the world besides ; one whose 
words had an influence over me which was possessed 
by those of no other living man ; an influence which 
tempted and inclined my heart to listen and believe, 
although my reason and my intellect rebelled against 
the principles which he laid down with such earnest- 
ness of feeling, and, above all, with such depth of 
conviction. No wonder, then, if I felt seriously 
disturbed and alarmed by the turn which our conver- 
sation had taken, and the phase which it had 
assumed ; for, although I believed that I was honest 
enough to change my views if I were once convinced 
that I ought to do so, I was sure that nothing was 
further from my heart than the desire of any change, 
and least of all, a change in the direction whicn Eustace 
had taken, and to which his words seemed to impel 
me. However, I did my best to hide from him the 
uneasiness which his words had created in me. I 
.strove to appear as if his arguments had produced no 
effect upon me« 
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"But, supposing you succeed, as you seem to 
propose to yourself," I retorted, " in destroying the 
authority of the holy Scriptures, what have you got 
to put in place of them ? VVhat do you propose as 
the rule of faith hy which a Christian man is to be 
guided and directed in his search after Divine truth ? 
What have you got to give me that is more excel- 
lent, more holy, more immediately sprung from God, 
than the holy Scriptures, whose authority you are 
labouring so zealously to overturn P Will you tell 
me this ? ' I asked, both angrily and bitterly. 

" Now, for the third time, Ambrose," he answered, 
good-humouredly, and taking no notice of my little 
display of temper, "for the third time I protest 
against your assertion that I am labouring to weaken 
and overthrow the authority of the sacred Scriptures. 
I am doing no such thing, and I have no such inten- 
tion, as you know very well, and as I have already 
sufficiently explained to you. But, to pass over this, 
I will tell you what I believe, and what I hold, and 
what, to use your own words, which, however, I 
must remark by-the-way, are very incorrect and 
badly put, I have to give you in place of the Scrip- 
tures. Instead of leaving every man, woman, and 
child to fish his own creed, according to his own 
taste or perverted judgment, out of the Scriptures, a 
system whose intrinsic absurdity, and whose obvious 
repugnance to the whole theory and idea of the 
Church, as.it is laid before us in the inspired writings, 
I have sufficiently demonstrated to you, 1 believe, that 
Christ left in his Church a divinely - commissioned 
body of teachers, whose duty it is, as well to guard 
jfrom corruption, as to make known to the faithful, 
that code of doctrine which is contained, as well in 
the sacred Scriptures as in the deposit of tradition, 
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and which He Himself made known to thejn, and 
commanded them to teach to all succeeding genera- 
tions. I believe also that this body of teachers is 
authorized to decide all questions of doctrine and 
belief, and that it is infallible as well when it teaches 
as when it decides on disputes or difficulties which 
may arise from time to time in the Church of Christ. 
I believe this body has the right to teach the highest 
and the most learned just as much as the most lowly 
and the most ignorant. Taught, guided, and directed 
by it, I believe that the most humble and the most un- 
learned man upon the face of God's earth is as secure 
of his salvation, is as certain that he holds precisely 
what God wishes and intends him to hold, as the most 
learned doctor or the most profound theologian- 
Now, don't look so amazed, old fellow," he continued, 
" but just listen quietly whilst I give you my grounds 
for what, I dare say, appears a very strange, and, I 
suppose, you will add, a very dangerous opinion. I 
take up my Bible and I find our Divine Lord, at that 
very moment when He is about to ascend to his 
Eternal Father, addressing some very solemn words to 
his disciples; words, which although I have often 
read, I never fathomed or understood till lately: 
* All power is given to me in heaven and in earth ; 
. . . . going, therefore, teach ye all nations, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you, and, behold, I am with you all days, 

even to the consummation of the world He 

that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he 
that believeth not shall be condemned.' Now, I am 
sure that our blessed Lord intended these most 
solemn words to have a real, a practical, and an 
obvious meaning ; and, so far as I can see, and God 
knows how I have prayed that I might see their 
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meaning/' he went on, with an ever-growing and 
reverent earnestness which attracted me more and 
more, **they can have but one signification. I don't 
pretend to say tliat I come at it as logically and 
methodically as a trained theologian would do ; but 
I come at it in my own way, nevertheless ; and this 
is what I make of it. Our Lord begins by declaring 
that all power is given to Him in heaven and in 
earth; and that, having received it from his Father, 
by virtue of this same power He sends them, even as 
his Eternal Father sent Him, to teach all nations, 
and to instruct them in those saving truths which are 
necessary for salvation ; sends them in his own 
divine nanje, fortified with his own divine authority, 
to teach and enforce obedience to his lessons from 
those who are to be taught, declaring that those who 
despise the teachers whom He sends, despise Him- 
self: * He that despiseth you despiseth me, and he 
that despiseth me, despiseth Him that sent me;' 
that it shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the day of judgment than for that city which 
will not receive and listen to those who have been 
appointed its teachers and guides in the way of 
salvation. And mind you, Ambrose, Christ speaks 
with this terrible emphasis only in favour of those 
whom He appointed, and their legitimate successors, 
those with whom He promised to be to the consum- 
mation of the world ; not in favour of those who 
appoint themselves, who assume an office to which 
they were never called, and for which, under every 
point of view, many who do thus assume it, are so 
palpably unfit. The second conclusion which I draw 
from these texts is, that Christ delivered to this 
divinely-commissioned body of teachers a clear, 
definite, and precise code or body of doctrine, which 
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they yv&TQ oommanded to teaoh just as He delivered 
it to them, and which they had no power to change 
or alter. ^ Teaching them/ He said, ^ to observe SH 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.* Hence, 
I take it, that the doctrine and belief of the true 
Church of Christ must be essentially one. There 
<5an be no doubt as to what we must believe, just as 
there can be no contradiction in those doctrines which 
the body commissioned by Christ must teach us. 
The Church teaching must simply make us certain of 
'all those things whatsoever' Christ delivered to it; 
and as Christ could not contradict himself, neither 
can his Church contradict herself, which she would 
do if she could teach, or even sanction in any way, 
the teaching of contradictory doctrines. Let me 
explain myself a little more. I will suppose that 
Christ commissioned the teachers in his Church to 
make known the necessity to salvation of baptism. 
If He did, it cannot be possible that He authorized 
another body to teach, or to sanction in any way 
the doctrine that baptism is not necessary to salva- 
tion. Christ could not contradict Himself in this 
way, neither can the teachers appointed by Him 
contradict themselves ; firstly, because they are only 
to transmit the doctrines delivered to them; and, 
secondly, because He has. promised to be with 
them (teaching) all days, to the consummation of 
the world. Hence, I conclude that imity of faith 
and belief is an essential mark of the Church of 
Christ. Hence, too, if I find any Church teaching 
or allowing contradictory doctrines to be taught 
within her pale, I conclude that her teachings are 
not those of Christ. If some of her members hold 
the necessity of baptism, whilst others reject it as 
an idle myth; if some hold the divinity oi Qxa 

10 
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Lord, whilst others openly deny it ; and so of any 
other doctrine ; and if, whilst they are thus acting, 
they remain undisturhed and unrehuked in her 
communion : nay, more, if these contradictions arise 
from the very first principles which she herself lajjs 
down for them, I say, and say it holdly, that she is 
not of God, because God cannot contradict Himself; 
that it is not safe to remain in communion with her, 
because Christ has said that those alone shall be 
saved who observe all things whatsoever He taught ; 
and it is evident that she teaching, or allowing her 
children to teach contradictory doctrines, does not 
observe those all things which are necessary to sal- 
vation. And, thirdly, if you follow me," he went 
on, "I draw from these texts the conviction that this 
teaching body cannot possibly lead one astray, or if 
you will have it, although I know you will make a 
wry face at the word — that it is infallible." 

I did more than make a wry face at his words. I 
broke out into a loud and angry protest against them, 
"Well, you have reached the height of absurdity at 
last !" I cried. **To clothe mortal men like yourself 
with the attributes of the Deity ! Infallibility, for- 
sooth ! But youre not serious, Eustace, you're not 
serious," I continued. "You re only joking. I 
never heard anything like it ! Infallibility, for- 
sooth T' This last exclamation seemed to me so 
very telling that I repeated it several times over, 
each time with more emphasis and effect than before. 

Eustace, dear fellow, kept his temper, and took my 
absurdities with wonderful good humour. " When 
you say that I clothe mortal men with the attributes 
of the Deity," he rejoined, "because I assert that 
the Church of Christ must be infallible in her teach- 
ings, you make, my dear friend, a very gratuitous 
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assertion, and you know, according to the old maxim, 
that what is thus asserted can be as lightly denied. 
Quod gratis asseritar^ gratis negatur. It is one thing 
to say of a body of men that they are infallible by 
the constitution of their nature, which would be 
absurd; and another to say that such a body, fallible 
by nature, may not be infallibly protected in their 
teaching, so that, under certain conditions, they 
cannot possibly teach error. We may not be able 
to demonstrate with metaphysical exactitude how 
this is to be done, but if we have God's positive 
promise that it shall be so, this is surely enough for 
us. If we are to cry absurdity, forsooth, every time 
we cannot understand how the designs and promises 
of God are to be worked out, I fancy we shall have 
to give up a good many points of belief which we 
have been accustomed to hold ; and if the words of 
Christ mean anything, so far as I can understand 
them, they surely bear the meaning which I, and not 
I alone, but all antiquity, have given them. If this 
body of teachers, commissioned by Christ, and sent 
by Him, even as He was sent by his Father, can 
lead us into error on matters of faith and morals, 
what could Christ have meant when He said, * Be- 
hold, I am with you all days (teaching, of course, for 
the whole discourse was about the commission to 
teach) even unto the consummation of the world.' 
If this body can err, what did Christ mean when He 
said that the gates of hell should never prevail against 
his Church. But, above all and before all, I con- 
clude that this body of teachers must be infallible in 
their teaching, because I am bound to listen to them, 
and, being bound to listen, as a necessary consequence, 
I am bound to obet/ them, under pain of everlasting 
damnation. ' Teaching them to observe all things, 

10* 
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etc And he that helieveth and is baptized 

shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
condemnecV Now, how can Christ, the Son of God, 
the Eternal Justice, and the Eternal Wisdom, bind 
rae, under pain of everlasting damnation, to receive 
the teachings of a body who can lead me into error, 
who can lead me astray on matters of such momen- 
tous importance ? I cannot believe anything so 
monstrous," he went on, his eyes seeming to flash 
fire, " I cannot believe anything so monstrous, and 
I will never believe it so long as I have the express 
words of Christ to the contrary. Besides, I find," he' 
continued, " that this has always been the belief of 
the primitive Church, a belief which is best proved 
by the fact of its practice. What else was the mean- 
ing of all those councils which met even from the 
earliest ages, except to declare and make known, 
with unerring decision, the doctrines to be held by 
every Christian man ; and how was it that every 
one who presumed to hold any doctrine contrary 
to such decision was at once cut off as a heretic 
from the communion of the Church P I don't 
think that any man can doubt for a moment 
that the primitive Church believed herself to 
possess this glorious gift of infallibility, and where 
did she get this belief if not from the apostles 
themselves and their immediate successors ? Be- 
sides, what is the meaning of our own synods, our 
convocations, and our consistories, except that they 
are the expression of the ancient persuasion which 
has come down to us of the necessity of some external 
authority which may clear away our doubts, which 
may teach us what we are to believe, instead of send- 
ing us away to pick our own creed, as best we may, 
out of those inspired writings, which contain many 
things difficult to be understood, and which unlearne'^ 
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and unstable men wrest to their own destniction ? 
This is the idea which I have formed in my blunder- 
ing way, and with the help of a good deal of assistance 

from , as to the nature and constitution of the 

Church of Christ, and of the rule of faith by which I 
am to be guided and directed in my search after 
those things which I am boimd to believe and practise. 
And now, old fellow," he concluded, "what have you 
got to say against these new and dangerous opinions 
of mine r Show me that I am wrong if you can. 
Upset my positions if you are able ; only act like a 
thoroughly sincere and honest fellow, as you are, 
and don't pretend to think my views false, simply 
because you don't like them, simply because they 
carry us out of the beaten track, which up to this 
time we have been accustomed to tread." 

" I shall not attempt to upset your positions, at 
all events not at present," I answered ; ** but I will 
merely ask you, Eustace, to tell me candidly and 
truly where you expect to find the realization of 
this ideal Church which you have formed for your- 
self P Do you expect that these ideas of yours will 
be realized in the Church of your baptism P because, 
if you do, let me tell you candidly that T think you 
will be grievously disappointed. The Church of 
England makes no claim to those wonderful gifts 
and prerogatives which you require in your ideal 
Church. She seeks to impose no such yoke upon her 
children, but is content to allow them that share of 
Christian liberty which she believes her Lord intended 
them to have. You have laid down for yourself certain 
prerogatives, which you contend that the Church of 
Christ must necessarily possess. Again, I ask you, do 
you believe that the Church of your baptism either 
possesses or claims to possess these prerogatives and 
qualities P Do you believe that the Church of your 
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baptism is the Church of Christ P If you find that 
she neither possesses nor claims to possess those 
qiialities which you have laid down (and I am not 
speaking now of the truth or falsity of your positions 
considered in themselves), as essential to the Church 
of Christ, are you prepared to give up those points, 
and to confess that you have formed exaggerated 
ideas of these qualities, that you have looked for a 
perfection in the Church which its Divine Founder 
never expected of it, and which, considering the 
elements of which it is made up, it can never have ; 
or, on the other hand, if you cannot verify these 
arbitrary conditions of yours, as I consider them, are 
you prepared to become a renegade and an apostate 
from the Church, to cut yourself off from her com- 
munion, to throw yourself into the arms of schism, of 
heresy, or of unbelief? Are you prepared to sacri- 
fice all the glorious privileges of that Christian liberty, 
the possession of that simple gospel truth which you 
enjoy in the Church of your baptism, to what I cannot 
but consider a mere whim, to the realization of ideas 
which, be sure, Eustace, are as unsound as they are 
arbitrary? Tell me this, Eustace, my dear, dear 
fellow, tell me this ! I think these blunt questions 
of mine reduce the whole matter to its natural issue, 
and it is out of my deep and true love for you, out 
of my absorbing interest in your happiness and 
welfare, that I put them to you in this plain, perhaps 
almost rude, way. You will not misunderstand my 
motives, and, for the love you bear me, Eustace, 
answer these questions as plainly and as frankly as I 
have put them to you !" 

" In the first place, Ambrose," he responded, "you 
may be certain of one thing, that, with the help of 
God, I will never be a renegade or an apostate from 
the Church of Christ. You ask me whether^ in a 
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oertain possible or impossible contingency, I am pre- 
pared to give up what you call the exaggerated ideas 
which I have formed as to the nature and essential 
qualities of the Church of Christ. I answer you with 
fdl possible candour that I am not. I have formedi 
after long and painful study, after deep and earnest 
prayer, after more struggles with myself than I care 
to speak about, almost than I care to remember, my 
idea, or, to speak more correctly, my conviction of 
what the Church of Christ must necessarily be. I 
am certain that she must be One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic— that there must exist in this Church 
a supreme judge in all matters of faith, a tribunal 
which shall be obvious, clear, common to all, and in* 
fallible in its decisions on all matters of faith and 
morals. I am also sure that this supreme tribunal 
is not placed in the holy Scriptures alone, interpreted 
according to each individual's lights or fancies, any 
more than it is placed in the ' private spirit' either 
of 'inspiration,' or of * illumination,' or of * taste' 
or * perception,' but that it is to be found in that 
divinely -commissioned and constituted body of 
teachers who were appointed by Christ, as I have 
already explained to you, and under the conditions, 
and with the prerogatives, which I have also ex- 
plained to you. Of course, my ideas are not fully 
developed," he went on, "but, thus far, they are 
clear and explicit, and nothing will make me give 
them up. I may be in doubt as to where I shaU in 
the end find all these ideas realized, but I have no 
doubt, not even the shadow of a doubt, that these 
ideas must be realized in the Church before I will 
fall down in adoration at her feet, before I will 
confess her to be the spouse of Christ, the pillar an^ 
the ground of truth, before I will lay my weary an^ 
my aching head in trusting confidence to rest npoQ 
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her motherly bosom, before I will cry aloud to her 
in the love and gratitude of my realized desires and 
ideas — * This is my resting-place for ever and ever. 
Here will I abide, for I have chosen it/ " He 
covered his face with his hands for a moment 
ere he went on, and, as I witnessed his earnest 
enthusiasm, as I listened to his ardent and reverent 
words, I, too, was fain to turn my head aside for a 
little space, that I might wipe away a tear or two, 
which began to trickle down my cheek. Presently, 
however, he resumed. ** You ask me, Ambrose," he 
continued, "whether I look upon the Church of my 
baptism as the Church of Christ. I will answer you 
as openly and as candidly as ever I can. I hope with 
all my heart that she is. I trust with all the sincerity 
of my soul that I may be able to look upon her as a 
true and living branch of the One, Holy, Catholic, 
and Apostolic Church. I trust and I pray that I may 
be able to find in her the marks of the true Church 
of Christ ; that I may become certain that she is what 
I would fain look upon her to be, but which, I tell 
you candidly, Ambrose, I am by no means sure that 
she is. If I am to take her as the Church of Christ 
she must realize my idea of that Church ; that idea 
which I have gathered from the holy Scriptures, from 
the Athanasian Creed, from all the teaching and all 
the monuments of antiquity. I am investigating her 
claims with all the earnestness and all the ardour of 
my soul, all the prayerful attention, all the study 
and research of which I am capable, and I confess to 
you, my friend, in the bitterness of my heart I con- 
fess it to you, I am perplexed and troubled beyond 
all measure. I am perfectly clear up to one point — 
viz., what the Church ought to be. Beyond that, all 
is darkness and confusion. When I begin to strive 
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to realize my ideas, to verify what I look upon as 
necessary conditions in the Church of my baptism, 
I am utterly bewildered and confounded. If you 
are not worn out and wearied beyond bearing," he 
went on, " I will give you just one example." I 
nodded my head in token of my willingness to pro- 
long a conversation which, to confess the honest truth, 
grew upon me more and more every moment, and 
he continued. "You know well, Ambrose, what 
my ideas are as to the unity which must be found in 
the Church of Christ. Now, as disputes and difficul- 
ties must occasionally arise, llie Church of England, if 
she be the true Church, must necessarily possess some 
authoritative standard of doctrine. The other day I 
asked my tutor, who is, as you know, considered one 
of the most learned men in the university, whether 
the Church of England really does possess any such 
standard. After some hesitation, which astonished 
me very much, he answered. Yes, no doubt. Where 
is it to be found P I asked. After still more hesi- 
tation, he responded, Well, I suppose in the Articles. 
Thereupon away I went and studied the Articles, 
together with their history, with all my might and 
main, and what was the upshot of it ? Why, instead 
of coming to the conclusion that the Articles are a 
clear and precise exposition of the doctrines which 
have been handed down to us from that primitive 
Church, with which we must prove our connection 
and identity, if we are ever to prove that we belong 
to the Church of Christ, I most unwillingly came to 
the conclusion that the profession of faith contained 
in the Articles is nothing more than the merest jumble 
of bits of doctrine, a bit of Lutheranism, a bit of 
Calvinism, a bit of Zuinglism, with every here and 
there a bit of what is either Popery or the doctrine 
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of the primitive Churoh ; and the end of it is that I 

quite believe what says, viz., that the Articles were 

framed on no fixed principle, that they were the result 
of mere accident, and that they might have come 
down to us just as easily in any other shape as that 
in which we receive them ; and, you know, if this 
be true, we might, except for that accident, have just 
as well been Presbyterians as Episcopalians. Another 
time I asked him whether the Church of Christ al- 
lowed the right of private judgment. Now, you know, 
Ambrose, this was a very simple question, and one 
which admitted of a very simple and direct answer ; 
but I could get no definite answer from him. First 
he told me that we must certainly use our judgment 
in determining religious doctrines and belief. Then, 
said I, if I can use my judgment in the determina- 
tion of any point of Christian belief, it necessarily 
follows that I can doubt about that same doctrine, 
and, hence, that I am at liberty to doubt, for example, 
about the divinity of the Son of God; but here he 
threw up his hands and cried out that I should be 
guilty of a grievous sin if I presumed to doubt upon 
such a point as this. Now, what did he mean ? l)id 
he mean anything, and if he did, did he know his own 
meaning ? I am sure at all events that I could make 
nothing out of it, except that it was all vagueness and 
bewilderment, and the more I study it the more I 
begin to fear that really and truly the Church of 
England does possess no authoritative standard of 
doctrine at all ; and that practically her members 
may believe as little or as much as they like ; that it 
will not be safe for an earnest, sincere Christian man 
to remain in her communion, unless she speaks out 
clearly, and at once, to make known to us by her own 
voice what she is and what she claims to be. But, 
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oh, Ambrose," he cried Buddenly, "it is a weary, weary, 
work, and I'm abnost tired to death of it. God knows 
Tm almost tired to death of it. May He in his infinite 
goodness give me light to see my way to the end of it. 
This is aU I ask of Him — ^this is all I ask of Him." 
" Yes, Eustace, my poor fellow," I answered, " I 
see that it is a weary work, and I wish that I could 
see the end of it. I pray God to bring you 
safely through it, and to remove the snares which are 
about your feet in his own good time ; but, for the 
present, let us say no more on this subject." The fact 
was that I was very anxious to bring this conversa- 
tion to a close. I did not know what to say to him. 
I had no solid argiunents with which to meet him 
on those points on which he had pressed me so 
closely during the evening, and he was so much in 
earnest, he was so deeply and so thoroughly sincere, 
that I felt ashamed to bring forward the miserable 
quibbles and the stale, unmeaning arguments, or 
rather assertions, which rose to my lips. Hence, I 
concluded that the best thing I could do was to close 
the conversation, and take care not to renew it until 
such time as I felt myself better prepared to meet 
him. However, before we separated I took his hand 
once again, and spoke to him a few hurried, anxious 
words. " As I have already told you, Eustace," I 
said, " I don't profess to be very well up in these 
matters. Still, I understand enough of them to see 
whither you are but too surely, too fatally, drifting. 
Unless you can make up your mind to throw oflf 
by a vigorous effort these ideas which have taken 
such a hold upon you, I see but too plainly that you 
will be drawn into that false Church, whose false pre- 
tensions and whose imbearable yoke our glorious 
forefathers so nobly cast away from them. If this 
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should be the end of it all, Eustace, my dear friend, 
if this should be the end of it all, I ask you in all sober 
earnestness and truth, I ask you out of the depths of 
my heart's love for you, to tell me whether you are 
prepared to work out your ideas to this conclusion, 
whether you have pondered all that such a step must 
necessarily involve, whether you are prepared to 
make such a fearful plunge as that would be." 

His eyes filled with tears, and for a moment or 
two he laid his head upon my shoulder. Presently, 
however, he raised his face and looked into mine 
with such a glance of earnest truth and love, such 
a glance of reverent and sincere enthusiasm, as 
went to my very heart, and moved me strangely 
in the depths of my soul. " I will do whatever God 
wishes of me," he said, in a low, trembling whisper, 
" I will do whatever God wishes of me. God is leading 
me, and no matter whither He leads me I will 
humbly do my best to follow Him. Oh, whatever 
else He may deny me, I humbly trust in Him that 
He will give me grace to follow Him whithersoever 
it may please Him to lead me. I trust in Him for this." 

" But, Eustace," I pleaded with him, " Eustace, 
do you think that God can lead you to the Church 
of EomeP Oh, surely, surely, you will never let 
yourself be so deluded as to think that God can lead 
you to the Church of Eome P Surely, surely, you will 

never think of that ." I would have continued, 

but my voice broke down, and I was fain to turn 
away my head once more that he might not see how 
deeply I was moved. 

" Oh, don't, Ambrose, if you please ; oh, don't, 
oh, don't," I heard him whisper in my ear, as I still 
kept my head turned from him. **You pain me 
more tban I can bear, to hear you talk in this wild 
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way. I don't see any reason," he went on, " for 
supposing that God will lead me to the Church of 
Home, but, wherever He leads me, I must surely 
follow. Ambrose, I must surely, surely, follow !" 

** Then, may the Almighty take compassion on 
us," I cried, bitterly, " for so far as I can see, I see 
nothing but troubles and tempests before us. I 
grieve for you, Eustace," I continued, " I grieve for 
you with all my heart and soul, and I grieve all the 
more because I am afraid that the troubles which you 
seem so determined to call down upon us— I say tt«, 
for whatever affects you must equally affect me — will 
have been of your own creation. I can only pray 
God to take compassion on you, and, most of all, 
to keep you clear of that which I so fearfully dread, 
that false faith in whose meshes I pray that your 
feet may not become entangled beyond all possibility 
of liberation. I can only pray that such a blight as 
this may never fall upon your young life, my friend, 
my friend, my poor friend.'* 

I struggled with myself as best I could, for I was 
always ashamed to make any display of feeling, even 
before him. Spite of all my efforts, two or three 
great sobs rose in my throat, but I smothered them 
as best I was able, and turned to go away. I think 
I was half-way downstairs on my way out when I 
heard him calling after me, " Ambrose, Ambrose." I 
stopped suddenly, and waited until he came up with 
me. I saw at a glance that he was deadly pale, but I 
had only time to take one look at him before he came 
up to me, and laid his hands upon my shoulders, as 
he had a habit of doing when very much in earnest. 
I could scarcely catch the words he strove to speak 
to me, they were so broken with his sobs, but I 
strained my ears to listen. *' Oh| Ambrose^ if you 
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knew, if you only knew the load that is upon my 
heart, you would pity me, indeed, indeed, you would. 
But, no matter. Only, Ambrose," he continued, as 
he clung to me in his earnestness, " you will never for- 
get the promise which you made to me this morning ! 
Ambrose, you will never forget that !" 

I could not say much to him. Many words woidd 
have been out of place. I only drew lum for an in- 
stant to my breast, ere I answered in words scarcely 
less broken than his own : " Eustace, may God be 
faithful to me as I am faithful to that promise. The 
day will never come — my Maker, who knows my 
heart, sees that the day will never come— when you 
will have to say of me that I have forgotten my 
promise to you. All the world besides may cast you 
off, I never will. All the world besides may be un- 
faithful to you, but I never will. I will be faithful 
to you to the very end." 

What was in my heart I promised him, and what 
I promised him I faithfully fulfilled. Through many 
years, not unchequered with heavy trials ; through 
good report and through evil report ; in weal and 
in woe ; let Eustace Percy raise his voice and bear me 
witness whether I have kept my promise. As I write 
these lines his hand is on my shoulder, and it touches 
me as fondly and as truly as it ever did in days of yore. 
His breath is warm upon my cheek, as he bends down 
to read the lines which my pen is tracing. His voice 
is ringing in my ears, and it is none the less sweet 
to me because it falters and breaks down ; none the - 
less sweet to me because it mingles with those of his 
wife and his innocent children ; none the less sweet 
to me, oh, surely ! none the less sweet, because the 
burden of their cry is still the same, *' Faithful 
evermore, faithful evermore." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

DE PROFUNDIS, 

|NCE that the ice was fairly broken between 
us, and now that my interest in the subject 
was fully awakened, Eustace and I had 
many such conversations as the one related in the last 
chapter Although they were full of deep and ab- 
sorbing interest to us, still, as I have no right to sup- 
pose that they would be equally so to my readers, and 
as this work most certainly does not propose to itself 
a controversial or doctrinal object, I shall not repeat 
them in this place. I will confine myself to stating, 
in as few words as possible, all that I must necessarily 
add on this subject. 

Soon after the conversation recorded in the last 
chapter, went abroad, and Eustace was, conse- 
quently, left almost entirely to his own guidance in 
regard to those matters wluoh, I can truly say, now 
absorbed every thought and energy of his heart 
and mind. . From this period, too, I saw what I con- 
sidered a very decided advance on his part towards 
Borne. I think he hardly realized the fidl bearing of 
his own views until, by my questions, I brought them 
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out and developed them. I am equally sure that he 
had never thought of giving names to these views, 
or of putting them into strict shape and form ; but 
when I urged him till he oould not escape ad- 
mitting their full bearing and significance, he never 
shrunk from them, because these views were clearly 
proved to be Eoman views, and their real names 
Koman names ; and, in this way, I brought home to 
him, and made him see that he was upholding and 
professing many doctrines and usages which were 
plainly Catholic, or, as I put it, Boman ; and which, 
practically, were neither recognised nor employed 
by the Church of England, no matter how earnestly 
men, who were straining every point rather than 
leave the Church of their baptism, endeavoured to 
show that, although fallen into disuse, they were, 
nevertheless, admitted by that Church, in some shape 
or other. Then I noticed the introduction of a 
crucifix, some Catholic prints, and other articles of a 
like nature into his room. When I attacked him 
about these he was always ready with his defence, 
and what gave me more annoyance than all the rest 
was, that he never defended these things on the score 
of their being Catholic or otherwise. He passed over 
that question altogether, and defended them either 
on the score of their antiquity, or of their reasonable- 
ness in themselves. If I rejoined that he must, how- 
ever confess that these things were not employed in 
the Chm'ch of England, he would only answer that 
he was sorry for it ; and that, inasmuch as he was 
quite certain that they had both been employed and 
venerated in the early Church, he was afraid that it 
was an additional argument to show how very far 
she had fallen away from many very wholesome 
practices and devotions. Nay, several times when I 
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askeJ him whether, if the Church of England should 
altogether, either practically or theoretically, diso^vu 
and condemn the use of these things, whilst, on the 
other hand, the Church of Eome nourished and 
^encouraged their employment, he would consider this 
as a positive argument in favour of the Church of 
E)Ome, he answered me without hesitation, " Cer- 
tainly. That Church which could best prove its 
identity, as well in practice as in belief, with the early 
Church, must, in his opinion, have the strongest claim 
to be considered the true Church of Christ." Alto- 
gether, I could not but consider him in a very bad 
way, and, yet, what I was to do I could not possibly 
see. If I attempted to argue with him he closed my 
mouth in a few moments. He was so thoroughly 
well up in his subject that I was only like a dumb 
dog, non valens latrare^ before him. If I asked him 
to read the most rabid anti-Popery or Low Church 
writings, he always willingly complied ; but he read 
them side by side with the works of the Fathers or 
the productions of Catholic divines, and thus, as he 
said, took the poison out of them, or, as I put it, 
threw dust into his own eyes. And, yet, when I 
reproached him for acting thus, he was ever ready 
with his answer. "You know, Ambrose," he would 
say, with his gentle smile, "you know I have no 
object but to discover the truth ; surely I must read 
both sides of the question ;" and what could I respond 
to this ? If I brought before him, as I sometimes 
did, in the strongest language at my command, the 
fearful rage of his father, and the utter ruin which 
must await him in a worldly point of view if he became 
a Catholic, he would shiver and turn pale, but had 
ever the same answer ready for me. ^'I am not sure 
that I shall ever become a Catholic^ but I am quite 

a 
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fiure that considerations such as those to which yon 
idlude must never be allowed to influence me either 
in one direction or the other ; and if I am only faith- 
ful to God and my conscience, I know that He will 
bring me safely through every trouble or difficulty 
which may lie in my path.'* In truth, in very 
truth, I felt myseK utterly and completely powerless 
to interfere between him and what I began to consider 
in the light of his fate. I could only look on at a 
distance, and as it were with bated breath, whilst he, 
for whom I would willingly have laid down my life, 
travelled with fearful speed along a path which I 
considered to be as dangerous as it was false and 
delusive. As I have just said, I could only 
bide my time and wait for the end, which I 
began to see clearly enough would come sooner or 
later. I could only prepare myself to take my part 
as became a faithful friend in whatever that end 
might bring to him ; could only gird my loins and 
stand ready, that I might be at his side, prepared to 
throw the arm of my truth around him as soon as the 
first crash of the conflict fell upon my ears. And, in 
truth, although I shrank from it as from a very bitter 
and a very evil thing in itself, although there was 
scarcely a step in the world, certainly not one consis- 
tent with truth and honour, which I would not more 
willingly have seen him take ; still, as I marked the 
growing paleness of his cheek, the deepening fire of 
his eye, the nervous restlessness of his manner, I could 
scarcely help wishing that whatever was to be dona 
might be done at once ; scarcely help wishing that 
the plunge, at once so hateful and so dreaded, had 
been taken; that, so, my poor friend, if it were God's 
good will, might find once again the peace and rest 
which had been so long strangers to his weary breast. 
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I thought that I oould bear anything rather than to 
see him go about so worn and wan, so broken in mind 
and spirit, so restless in his search till he had found 
that which alone should be his rest for evermore, the 
Heart of God. 

From all this you will easily conclude that I had 
resigned all hopes that Eustace would give up what 
I had been accustomed in my familiar way to call 
" these ideas of his." I now knew well that he would 
never stay his steps until he had pursued these ideas 
to what he considered their legitimate conclusions. 
He had lain down for himself a notion of a Church 
which I from the first had instinctively felt would 
never be realized in the Church of England. Not 
that I had ever believed his notion to be a true or a just 
one, but I knew that he considered it to be a Ixue, 
nay the only true one, and I had never been able to 
argue him out of it. Hence I was like a spectator 
who from a distance watches a storm-tost sailor making 
bis way through numberless eddies and shoals to the 
harbour which is before him. I stood with folded 
arms, so to speak, and watched him surmounting 
first this wave and then that, but knowing all the 
while that each wave bore him nearer to a harbour 
which I considered as anything but one of refuge. 
Still he drifted on, on, on ; ever nearer, ever in 
closer proximity to the dreaded shore ; and still I 
clenched my hands and tried to nerve myself for 
what I felt to be before me. Hence, too, although 
I was deeply and bitterly pained, I was scarcely 
surprised when, during one of our many conver- 
sations at this time, he told me that the whole 
question had begun to assume much narrowex 
limits ; that be had quite settled what the Church must 
be, and that all that he had to do now was to reason 

11* 
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out to a solution a contrariety of claims between the 
Anglican and the Boman Churches. I was quite as 
little surprised to hear him say that he had begun to 
fear much that the Church of England would never 
be able to prove to his satisfaction her claims to the 
four marks of the Church of Christ — " unity" of faith 
and belief on all defined points; "sanctity," pro- 
claimed by miracles and other supernatural gifts ; 
" Catholicity," embracing all times and all ages since 
her foundation ; "Apostolicity," derived from a 
regular and most clearly - defined succession of 
pastors from the apostles themseljes. Indeed, I 
think he never got beyond " unity." He had 
always placed great stress upon this point. It was 
one of the first ideas which had strongly taken 
possession of his mind in regard to the Church of 
Christ, and I think he gave the Church of England 
up after sedulously and conscientiously studying her 
claims to this essential note of the Church. His 
clear, orderly mind seemed to shrink from the 
disorder and confusion, the wrangling and disagree- 
ment on the most essential points, which arose, as he 
maintained, from the very first principles of Protes- 
tantism, but which I argued had their origin in that 
Christian liberty which God wishes us all to enjoy 
and to exercise within reasonable limits. Although 
his words jarred upon my ears, like the notes of a 
choice instrument grievously out of tune, I was no- 
wise surprised in course of time to hear him say that 
the mists were all clearing away from before his feet, 
to hear him openly confess that, so far as he could 
0ee, the Church of Eome could alone lay claim to be 
the spouse of Christ. I was, I repeat, nowise 
surprised to listen to his growing convictions, to his 
ever-increasing enthusiasm. He had lain down for 
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himself certain first principles or requirements, and 
these he had pursued to their legitimate conclusions. 
1 did not admit these first principles, these primary 
ideas, but if I had admitted them I felt that I must 
have drawn the same conclusion which he had drawn; 
and, therefore, however much I might believe him to 
be wrong, however deluded or deceived I might deem 
him, I could be no more surprised at the turn of his 
thoughts than I could question the sincerity of his 
convictions. As I saw him drifting every day nearer 
and nearer to the haven before him, I could only clench 
my hands the more firmly, and watch him from 
under my knitted brows, whilst I felt that it was as 
useless for me to cry out to him to avoid it as it was 
to pretend to be surprised when I saw him beating 
full into its mouth. No, the days of surprise had 
long since passed, and I was living in those of expec- 
tation, of anxious, wearing expectation now. Hence, 
too, I was nowise surprised when he rushed into my 
rooms one day, threw himself upon the ground, and 
hid his face upon my knees. I knew his secret 
well enough — I required no words to tell it to me — 
— I saw it in his eyes — I heard it in his sobs— I felt 
it in his hands — I knew that the moment for which 
I had been preparing myself so long had come ; the 
moment for which I had girded up my loins that I 
might do manfully ; the moment for which I had so 
nerved my heart that, forgetting myself and my own 
bitter thoughts, I might do my duty, my simple, 
honest, truthful, loving duty to my friend ; and so, 
without a word, I raised his face from off my knee 
and kissed him on the brow, as one man may kiss 
another, as one brother may kiss another ; and this 
was all that passed between us when he came to tell 
me that the die was oast ; came to tell me that he. 
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Eustace Percy, my dearest friend upon earth, had 
made his election ; had made a choice before the im- 
portance of which every other matter which could 
engage the mind or heart of a reasonable being must 
pale into utter insignificance ; came to whisper to me, 
only the words failed him, that bitter news which I 
required no spoken words to make known to me in 
all its dreadful significance, in all the direful import 
of a meaning whose full development the future could 
alone unfold. This was all that passed between us 
on this most solemn occasion, except that a little 
later on I made him promise me to take no step, to 
keep his determination to enter the Catholic Church 
a secret for three months, and when he had heard 
my reasons he, with many loving, earnest words, 
cheerfully complied with this my strange request. 

And why thmk you did I make this strange request 
of him P I am almost ashamed to confess the truth. 
I am almost ashamed to admit that, after having 
proved my own utter powerlessness to arrest him in 
his course, to change a single one of his convictions, 
or turn a single one of his thoughts on this matter 
into another channel, I now in my foolish self- 
sufficiency besought him to remain simply as he was 
without taking another step for three months, that I, 
forsooth, might have time to convert hinri back a^ain. 
This was the object, neither more nor less, which I 
proposed to myself. As I bent down to raise his face 
nom my knees but a few moments before I had vowed 
in my inmost heart to be true and faithful to him, 
no matter what might happen, and I intended to be 
faithful to that vow ; but, at the same instant, the 
resolution had rushed like a fiash of lightning through 
me to do my best, my very best, more a good deal 
than I had hitherto done, to win him back again 
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from "what I believed as firmly as ever to be the 
delusions by which he bad been led away. Whether 
I suooeeded in this or not I would be none the less 
faithful to him, but I would do my best nevertheless 
to succeed in winning him back to Protestantism, or, 
as I more poetically expressed it, to the Church of 
his baptism. Here was the object which I proposed 
. to myself in begging him to take no further step 
towards entering the Roman communion before that 
day three months, an object which I did not in the 
least endeavour to hide from him. 

And how, courteous reader, do you think I set 
about my purpose P What do you think I proposed 
to myself ? It appeared to me that there was only 
one way of succeeding in my object, and that was by 
studying this system of Popery to the very bottom, so 
that I might be able to demonstrate its utter falsity 
and anti-Christian character to my friend ; and to 
this study I applied myself with an energy which, I 
can truly say, I never, either before or since, devoted 
to the consideration of any subject. I little knew 
what I was undertaking, less still did I imagine 
what the end of it would be. In my presumption I 
imagined that I had only to apply the energies of 
my mind to this matter, and that I should surely 
attain my end. As I have just said, I am almost 
ashamed to confess the truth on this subject. I have 
no excuse to offer for my presumption, except my 
ignorance of what I was about, and my true and 
earnest wish to serve, as I thought, my friend. I am 
so certain of the purity of my motives in thus wish- 
ing to save my friend from what I deemed a great 
evil, that God, no doubt, gave me credit for them, 
and looked with an eye of pity upon my presumption^ 
I think that He had pity, too, on my ignorance, and 
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did not judge me so severely as I deserved, so severely 
as I now judge myself. I am certain that He 
showed me mercy far beyond my deserts, removing 
in his goodness, and may it be blessed for evermore, 
the snares from my feet, and the bandages from my 
eyes, at the very moment that I sat down in my pride 
and my presumption to do battle to my very utmost 
against his blessed truth, and against his holy Church. 
At all events, I entered at once with all my heart 
and soul upon the task which I had laid out for my- 
self to do. I gave myself no rest. The early mom 
and the midnight hours found me toiling at my self- 
imposed labour. I spared myself in nothing that I 
might come at the truth, and, God be praised, I did ' 
come at the truth, although it was not what I had 
expected it to be. I am not going to trouble you with 
a long history of the course of my studies. The 
Catholic reader has already guessed what was, and 
what must necessarily have been, the result of those 
studies ; whilst I could scarcely hope to treat of them 
at such length, in the space at my disposal, as would 
be altogether satisfactory, perhaps, or conclusive, to 
those of another faith. However much these latter, 
if, perchance, my story should fall into the hands of 
any such, may doubt of my powers of reasoning, 
however much they may question my strength of mind, 
however much they may pity me, let them, at least, 
give me credit for all sincerity. I pledge them my 
word, the word of a sincere, and, I trust, an honest 
man, that no human being could have sat down with 
a more prejudiced mind to the study of any subject 
than that which I brought to the consideration of the 
all-important matter on which I was engaged. The 
course I pursued was very simple. I allowed Eustace 
to furnish me with a certain nuruber of works favour- 
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ing and explaining his views and ideas. I furnished 
my self with those which I con sidered best fitted to refute 
those views* and those ideas, and I sat down in cold 
blood to decide for myself between the rival claims 
which were before me. Of course I had not the 
shadow of a doubt but that my researches would 
end in the triumphant overthrow of Popery, and 
this was certainly the primary object which I pro- 
posed to myself, but I was also equally conscious 
that I was to decide between the claims of the rival 
Churches. As I have already mentioned, I do not 
purpose to go into any detailed account of the work- 
ings of my mind, or of the progress of my convic- 
tions. I will tell all that is necessary in the fewest 
possible words. I spent at least the first month, 
perhaps a little more, in making up my mind as to 
the real idea, the nature, and the constitution of the 
Church of Christ. I examined and compared the 
different theories and views on the subject as ear- 
nestly and sincerely as a living man could do ; and 
in the end I could come to only one conclusion. I 
could form only one idea, and I say no more than the 
barest truth when I assert that it was with a thrill of 
perfect horror, with a feeling of unutterable agony 
and dismay, that the conviction forced itself upon 
my naind that this idea was the very one from which 
Eustace had started, the very one which I had so 
derided and decried. For a time I tcoxdd not believe 
it, I would not admit it. I turned away from it 
forcibly and sternly, as I would have turned from a 
fearful vision, as I would have flown from an object 
that was infinitely hateful and disgusting to me. I 
set to work and studied- the whole matter over again, 
from beginning to end, and, yet, the result was the 
same. In the bitterness of my soul I was com- 
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polled to admit that the result was the same ; 
foroed to admit that if I was to be an honest 
man, a man who dared to act up to his honest con- 
yictions, I could blink the unwelcome conclusion no 
longer ; and, so, in the end, although it made me 

froan aloud in the terror that had fallen upon my 
eart, I was fain to confess that there could be but 
one idea of the Church of Christ, that idea which 
Eustace Percy had so pressed upon me, that idea 
whose realization had led him whither I had so 
prayed that I might never be doomed to follow. I 
have spoken of the perfect horror, of the unutterable 
agony, of the fearful terror which fell upon me, when 
this thought made its way home to me, and pressed 
itself upon me with a persistency which I could not 
shake ofiF. Tes, I was terror-stricken, for I felt that 
the shadow of the end was already upon me, and I 
shrunk jfrom it — God knows how I shrunk from it — 
how utterly I loathed and detested the end that I 
saw before me. I had a fearful temptation to throw 
the whole thing up, to give myself over to indif- 
ferentism, and unbelief. Again and again it came to 
me. Again and again the tempter whispered to me 
that, if I admitted this notion of the Church, I should 
presently be obliged to confess, as my friend had 
been obliged before me, that this idea could alone be 
realized in the Eoman Church. Again and again he 
asked me whether I was prepared for this ; and again 
and again I struggled, and groaned and wept hot, 
scalding, bitter tears, but I went on — thanks be to God 
for evermore — I went on. It seemed to me as if I were 
drawn by a strange fascination which I could not resist. 
I looked upon it as a strange fascination, whilst, all 
the time, it was the grace of God which was moving 
in the depths of my unregenerated soul, only I did 
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not know it — ^but etill I went on. I think no man^ 
ezoept one who has gone through the same ordeal, can 
ever realize the awful character of my task from this 
point, until the blessed end which made all things 
straight. With every feeling of my nature, with 
every sentiment of my heart and soul in fierce and 
angry rebellion against it ; with all my prejudices 
rising up, thick and fast, to obscure my sight ; with 
all my worldly prospects which, but a month ago, 
had looked so fair and flourishing, blighted and 
dead at my feet; worst, and most fearful trial of 
all, with my poor mother's sad, pale feice for ever 
haunting me with the reproachful look, a thousand 
times more hard to bear than the bitterest words 
which human tongue has ever framed. Yes, harassed 
and encompassed oy all these thoughts, feelings, and 
considerations, I still looked my subject in the face ; 
still battled with it, for the most part, manfully and 
truly ; still pursued my premises to their inevitable 
conclusions. I should have been less than a man, I 
think, if I could have followed out my path without 
now and then turning for a moment to one side ; but 
I never threw myself back in my chair, and buried 
by face in an agony of grief ; I never gave way for 
a few moments to the anguish which I couldn't master 
all at once, that I did not raise my head, determined, 
with God's help, to work my way to the end. My 
face grew paler, and my heart grew heavier every 
day, but still I plodded along my thorny path, 
little heeding how my feet were torn, if, so oe, I 
might arrive at the open country at the last. It was a 
fearful ordeal, God knows it was a fearful ordeal, and 
one to which I pray that few may be subjected. I 
look back at it now, and I can scarcely tell how I 
ever got through it, except that God was very good 
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to me, very tender, very merciful, very conBiderate/ 
far beyond my deserts. I know now, too, although 
I did not know it then, that he whose prayers must 
surely have been very acceptable to God, was on the 
mount with raised-up hands, praying God, morning, 
noon, and night, that He would have mercy on hia 
friend ; sparing his innocent flesh neither fast, nor 
vigil, nor scourge, that light to see and grace to do 
might come, in all profusion and abundance, to me. 
At all events, the end drew nigh, the ordeal was 
nearly over. I had spared myself no pains, no 
labour, no trouble. I had exaggerated every diffi- 
culty on the one side to the utmost. I had lowered 
the weight of the arguments which were against my 
preconceived notions as much as I had heightened 
those which told for me. I had left nothing undone, 
so far as I knew, to act like an honest and sincere 
man — a man who would be influenced, so far as he 
could help, neither by undue prejudice nor human 
affection. Above all things, I had endeavoured to 
keep my heart out of the matter. I had tried to 
make the whole affair one of my head and my in- 
tellect, and not of my affections or my heart; and, lo ! 
the day was come, and I stood face to face with what 
I felt to be an inevitable conclusion ; a necessity, 
a dire necessity, if you will, but still a strict, stern, 
inevitable necessity. As I have already said more 
than once, I have not proposed to show you the man- 
ner how, or the reasons by which I was led to this 
conclusion : I merely tell you the conclusion to which 
in all honesty, in all sincerity, and in all truth, I 
was compelled to come, and it was this — that I must, 
of necessity, be either an infidel or a member of the 
one Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church of Rome. I 
question no other man's sincerity or truth. I make 
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no reflection upon any one. I simply tell you, in 
the plainest words which I can use, the conclusion to 
which I, in the exercise of my sincerity, was com- 
pelled, unwillingly enough, so far as nature was 
concerned, to come ; the conclusion to which I, as 
firmly as I belieye that I am writing these lines in 
the presence of my Maker, believe that every man 
who studies this matter as I studied it must neces- 
sarily and infallibly come. 

My mind was quite made up as to what I must do 
nearly a week before the end of the appointed three 
months. That week I spent as much as possible in 
solitude and prayer, and in a reconsideration of the 
whole matter. That I might be the less distracted, 
I besought even Eustace to leave me to myself until 
the appointed day. I had, for various reasons, kept 
the growth of my convictions a profound secret from 
him and from every one else. On the last night I 
scarcely went to bed, and I arose at early dawn. I 
struggled hard, as well as ever I could, and in prayer 
with God, that I might be able to overcome myself 
to the end, for even yet my nature and my prejudices 
rebelled sadly against the dictates of my intellect 
and will ; but I never wavered ; God gave me grace 
never to waver from what was to be done, although 
He did not make it the less bitter to me, perhaps that 
thus, in his goodness, by depriving me of sensible 
consolation. He might increase my merit and my 
reward. 

Early on the morning of the appointed day Eustace 
came to my room. My eyes were blinded with tears, 
so that I could not see him quite plainly, but I saw, 
nevertheless, that he was very pale, and trembling 
with anxiety. Without a word he ran over to me and 
put his hands, as he had often done before, upon my 
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shoulders. I gazed at him for a moment, as I tried 
in vain to form the words which stuck so painfully 
on mj tongue. As I felt the great sobs beginning 
to rise in my throat, I knew instinctively that I must 
get it oyer at once, or that I should break down 
altogether. I made one effort to whisper in his ear, 
but my head drooped down until it rested on his 
shoulder, as it came from me in broken, almost in- 
articulate words : 

** Ood help mSf Eustace (that was the way I put it), 
God help nie^for Imuat be a Catholic^ too.^' 

As my words fell upon his ear, he caught me to 
his breast and broke out into a long, loud cry. As 
for me, I could only sob upon hui shoulder, and 
repeat the self-same words : 

*' Ood help me, JEmtace, oh, Ood help me, for I must 
be a Catholic, tooP 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DARKENING CLOUD0. 




UFPOSE, oourteousreader, some three months 
to have passed since the event recorded in the 
last chapter. They have been very eventful 
months to us, for during them we have made the pas- 
sage of our Eubioon, in other words, we have been 
dmy instructed and received into the bosom of God's 
holy Catholic Church. Both he and I have felt to 
the full, have realized in our very inmost heart that 
we have taken the great step of our lives, a step 
whose consequences must necessarily be of the last 
importance to us, must necessarily exercise an all- 
powerful influence and direction upon all our coming 
years. In the shadow of the great change that was 
upon us, and engaged as we have been in the absorb- 
ing duties necessary to enable us to make that change 
in a proper and becoming spirit, in such a way as to 
derive sdl those spiritual benefits, all those graces 
which ought, from the nature of things, to flow upon 
us on our reception into the Church, we have not as 
yet thought much of that future. We made our 
first communion on the glorious festival of All Saints ; 
a day to be for ever remembered by us both. From the 
very first God had been so good, so tender, and so 
merciful to poor Eustace; had filled him to such 
utter overflowing with his choicest consolations and 
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his most tender gifts ; had so drawn that pure, that 
innocent, that child-like heart to Himself, that I had 
looked on, as it were, from a distance, lost in wonder 
and astonishment at what, even yet, I could scarcely 
comprehend or understand. For, it had been very 
different with me. It pleased God to lead me by 
very different ways. My conversion had been one 
of my reason and intellect, and, up to the last, I had 
felt but few, scarcely any, of the consolations of God. 
It was only on the morning of my first communion, 
only when my God was reposing for the first time in 
my unworthy bosom, that his blessed consolations 
came down upon me in such abundant profusion that I 
was fain to bury my face between my hands, that I 
might hide the floods of tears which, spite of all my 
efforts, rained down upon the ground ; that I was 
fain to cry aloud in the excess of my overburdened 
heart. Too much, Lord, too much ! I had walked 
so long in the stormy and dreary way of desolation 
that 1 was almost afraid there was some hidden 
delusion, some dangerous deceit in it, when it pleased 
the Lord, my Shepnerd, to lead me into his pleasant 
and his flowery pastures, and to feed me with the 
waters of life ; when it pleased Him to anoint my 
head with the oil of his gladness, and to place in my 
hand the chalice which inebriates with love those to 
whom it is given to drink ; when it pleased Him to 
lead me into the house of the Lord, that I might 
dwell there all the days of my life. It would be un- 
becoming, even if I were able, to write much on this 
matter. Let it suffice to say that, even if I had 
never received any more of God's favours, and my 
whole after life has been made up of them, the con- 
solations which I received from my dear Lord's hand 
on the day of my first communion would more than 
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have repaid me, ay, a thousand times over, for any 
little trouble or pain which I was ever called upon to 
bear in his sacred service. And what is true of me 
is true, only in a vastly higher and more exalted 
degree, of my friend Eustace also. Let it suffice to 
say that to him and to me God was ^ood beyond all 
measure, beyond all degree, beyond either our deserv- 
ings, which were none, or our expectations, which 
may have been many and great. I can only say 
once and for all, may his adorable name be blessed 
for ever and ever. Sit nomen ejus benedictum in scecu^ 
lum, et in sceculum scbcuU. 

TJnder circumstances such as those at which I have 
thus merely glanced, it is nowise wonderful that we 
had not allowed the future to trouble us very much ; 
but the time had now come to look it fully in the 
face, and the prospect was one from which stronger 
men than we might well have shrunk with pale faces 
and trembling limbg. And this was much more true 
of poor Eustace than myself. Of course, I knew 
well what a fearful blow my conversion would be to 
my poor mother ; how it would shatter the pleasant 
hopes which she had cherished, and demolish the 
expectations which she had formed, and the castles 
in the air which she had built. But I had such con- 
fidence in her good sense, and still more in her love 
for me, as led me to believe that, when the first 
shook was over, she would by degrees become re- 
conciled to what I was quite certain would, in the 
beginning, be a very heavy blow to her. Hence, 
when I wrote to her, after I had made up my mind 
to become a Catholic, informing her of my determina* 
tion, conjuring her to believe that I had come to 
this determination simply and solely because I 
deemed it absolutely and essentially necessary fox 
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my souVs .salvation, assuring her that the dearest ob- 
ject of all my coming life should be to minister to her 
comfort and her happiness, and to convince her that 
nothing but an unchangeable conviction of its stem 
necessity would ever have made me take a step 
which I well knew must be most painful to her, she 
sent me just such an answer as I expected from her. 
It was several days before it arrived, and when it 
came it was all blotted with her tears ; but it con- 
tained no word of reproach, no reference to her dis- 
appointed hopes or her blighted expectations. She 
only told me, in a few loving words, that, as I well 
knew, she had no object in life but my happiness and 
welfare ; that I was dearer to her than all the world 
besides ; that although she had formed hopes and 
cherished ideas which must now of necessity be scat- 
tered to the winds, she had as little right as she had 
the wish to come between me and what I felt to be 
my duty to my Maker. Only, she added, I must 
never speak to her on this matter. She would try^ 
for my sake, to think as well as she could of a reli- 
gion which she had always been taught to consider 
as very false and very wrong ; but further than this 
she could not promise to go. She could not promise 
to talk to me about my great change. She could not 
promise to allow me to interfere, even in the most in- 
direct manner, with her religious belief. She would 
try, nay, she would think me sincere, however painful it 
might be to her. I must act with equal forbearance 
towards her. She concluded by saying that we would 
try and love one another none the less for what was 
about to take place, although, she added, and here 
the marks of her tears were thickest on the paper, 
-she feared, she feared very much, that we could never 
ogain be quite as we had been up to this. 
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No one can tell what a relief the receipt of this 
letter was to me, or how much it lessened the weight 
of what was before me, whilst it endeared my mother 
to me ten thousand times more strongly than ever. 
I suppose that no one but a mother, and a mother in 
similar circumstances, can realize what it had cost 
her to write it, or how every tear which had fallen 
from her eye upon the page had been wrung from 
the deepest recesses of her faithful and tender heart. 
There was another circumstance also which facilitated 
the step which I was about to take very considerably. 

About six months before this time a distant rela- 
tion, and one from whom we had expected nothing, 
died, and left to my mother an annuity of some 
£150 a year, with reversion to me on her death. 
This sum, added to what she already possessed, would 
leave my mother in tolerably comfortable circum- 
stances, and, of course, this left me much more free 
to act as I desired ; since, whatever might become 
of me, and I had no fears about being able to provide 
at least respectably for myself, my dear mother was 
placed above the reach of want, was in nowise de- 
pendent upon me or my exertions for those little 
comforts which it would almost have broken my heart 
to see her want. 

But, although God in his goodness had thus 
smoothed away some diflSculties which had at first 
sight appeared very formidable to me, the affairs of 
my friend, Eustace Percy, wore a very different and 
far more threatening aspect. When I had first be- 
come acquainted with the turn which his mind was 
taking, 1 had, as you may, perhaps, remember, en- 
deavoured to divert him from what I instinctively 
saw would be the end of it all, by representing to 
him as forcibly as ever I was able, the grave dis- 

12* 
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pleasure with which it was morally certain that Sir 
tercy would view his son's conversion to Catholicity. 
Eustace had effectually closed my mouth on that, 
and the few other occasions when I ventured to re- 
peat the same argument to him, by some solemn 
words of Holy "Writ, to the effect, that every man 
who loves father or mother more than his Lord is not 
worthy of Him ; but, although silenced, I was not 
convinced that it would not be as I feared ; nay, the 
more I thought of it, the more I became convinced 
that Sir Percy would look upon such a step as that 
which I knew his son would ultimately take with 
the very gravest displeasure ; and I saw, only too 
clearly, the beginning of a misunderstanding which 
made me tremble as I considered its probable con- 
sequences. 

As soon as Eustace had finally made up his mind 
to become a Catholic, he had written a long and 
affectionate letter to his father, acquainting him with 
his determination, stating the reasons which had 
compelled him to come to this conclusion, and beg- 
ging his pardon for any pain or annoyance which 
this step, this inevitable step, as Eustace expressed 
it, mignt cause him. Poor Eustace spent a couple 
of days in the composition of this letter, and he and 
I devoted another couple to the revision of it before, 
with anxious hearts, we despatched it to its destina- 
tion. In the ordinary run of things, Eustace might 
have expected an answer on the morning of the third 
day after he had posted his letter. Accordingly, 
on that morning we looked anxiously for the post, 
but it brought no answer, That same evening, how- 
ever, to our intense astonishment, and I may almost 
add, dismay. Sir Percy himself arrived, having 
travelled in hot haste to Oxford. He had a long 
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and stormy interview with his son ; and, although I 
never learnt the full particulars of it, for Eustace 
always strove to screen nis father as much as possible, 
I learnt enough to know that Sir Percy had acted 
with the utmost harshness and severity towards his 
son. When it was all over, poor Eustace ran to my 
room, trembling in every limb, pale as death, and 
agitated to such an extent that he could scarcely 
speak. It was a long time before I could succeed in 
even partially soothing him. At last, however, he 
became somewhat more composed ; and then, from 
the broken sentences which escaped him, I gathered 
some idea of the interview which had taken place 
between them. "Oh, Ambrose," he gasped, as he 
trembled with the excess of the emotion under which 
he laboured, " Oh, Ambrose, it is horrible ; but, 
what can I do P What can I do ? He says that if I 
but dare so much as to think about this any more, he 
will cast me oflf— he will disown me — he will never 
again acknowledge me as child of his. He says that 
if I dare to disgrace him and his ancient name, by 
becoming a vile apostate, as he calls it, he will never 
forgive me^that my father's bitterest curse shall be 
my only inheritance. He says all these and a great 
many other terrible things,'' continued poor Eustace, 
trembling, until I had to support him with my arm. . 
As he felt the pressure of the friendly hand, he drew 
closer to my side, and looked up to me with all the 
trusting confidence of the years gone by. As be 
placed both his hands upon one of my shoulders, and 
rested his face upon them, I felt instinctively that he 
was appealing — not in words, indeed — to my con- 
tinued assistance and support. I felt that he wished 
to remind me, by that idmple action of his, of the re- 
lations in which we had stood to one another up to 
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this time ; to remind me of that reliance which he 
had always placed upon me ; to remind me that he 
relied upon me now more than ever. For my part, 
although at this time I had no idea of becoming 
a Catholic myself, I had never felt my heart so 
truly and so faithfully drawn to my friend ; I had 
never felt such a simple, earnest longing in the bottom 
of my soul to be true to him ; to let him see, now 
that the clouds were beginning to gather around him, 
that those clouds should not be without their silver 
lining — that the gloomy sky should not be without, 
at least, one star to point the weary wanderer on his 
way — to cheer his fainting heart with pleasant, 
though, perhaps, but distant hopes of happier and of 
brighter times. It was nothing to me that he was 
acting, as I then thought, foolishly. It was nothing 
to me that he was taking steps, and involving himself 
in consequences, which Ithen could not help deeming 
unnecessary, and, to a certain extent, rash. I say 
that all these considerations had no weight, no in- 
fluence, not a feather's, with me. I measured my 
friendship, my desire to serve my friend in no such 
scales as these. I was old enough, and my natural 
character was cold and severe enough, to protect me 
from being carried away by undue excitement, or 
unjust and unworthy enthusiasm ; but, on the other 
hand, I was young enough, and my heart and its 
affections were fresh enough, to enable me to put its 
kindly sympathies, and its generous instincts, above 
interest or mere worldly, calculating prudence. 
And by prudence I do not mean that becoming pru- 
dence, which must have its due weight in every action 
of rational and responsible man ; but I mean that 
prudence, as it is called, which, no matter, how a 
man's heart may prompt him— no matter how the 
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generous instincts, the holy because the true and 
simple sympathies of nature, which must always be 
the better part of his manhood, yearn and crave to 
have their way — ^will not allow him to stir a finger 
to help a friend, because he cannot do so without sacri- 
ficing himself to some extent, or, perhaps, because he 
cannot approve of every shade of opinion, of every 
shadow m the actions of him whom he is called to 
assist. I repeat, and I am grateful for it, that, al- 
though at the time I did not think as he thought^ 
I measured my friendship for him, my desire to be 
of service to him, in no such scales as these. I am 
thankful to be able to remember that, as he hid his 
face between his hands, I thought only of his needs, 
and not of the acts by which he had involved himself 
in those necessities. When, after a little while, he 
raised his streaming eyes, and looked into my face with 
such a piteous, such a wan and sorrow- stricken look 
as might, I think, have pierced even his father's soul, 
I am thankful to be able to remember how all my 
heart went out to him in honest manliness, in pure 
and simple truth. When, after a little while, he re- 
peated the terrible threats which had fallen from his 
father's lips, mingling, however, with them those 
very different words to the effect that " he that loveth 
father and mother more than Me, the same is not 
worthy of Me," and asking me whether he could turn 
back, whether he could act otherwise than he was 
acting, I am more grateful still to remember that I 
answered him, " No, Eustace, never turn back so 
long as you are sure that God is leading you. Never 
be a traitor to your conscience or to truth. Whatever 
it may cost you, be the same pure, honest, true man 
that I have ever knovm you ; and, rely upon it, my 
dear fellow, dearer to me than ever you were be<« 
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fore, because you never before needed a true friend so 
much, that the Almighty hand, which has care of the 
sparrow on the house-top, the Almighty hand, with- 
out whose careful providence not a hair of our heads 
falls to the ground, will not leave you without your 
comfort and your support ; without, sooner or later, 
your reward and your recompense, magna nimis^ ex- 
ceeding great/' I am very thankful to be able to 
remember all these things — much more thankful, you 
may be sure, with the knowledge which I now possess, 
with the light which it pleased God to give me within 
so short a time of the incident which I have narrated 
in this chapter. It would have been a terrible thing, 
if I had endeavoured, even by the slightest word 
of mine, to have turned away the mind and 
heart of my friend from the pursuit of God's blessed 
truth ; and I thank God very humbly that He pre- 
served me from so great an evil. 

You will have gathered from this somewhat dis- 
connected chapter that if we have not troubled 
ourselves much during the last three months with 
the future, it has not been because that future had 
not very strong and very urgent claims upon us. 
Those claims, strong as they were, have been put 
aside to make room for others stronger still. These 
latter ones, having had their full share of attention, 
have in like manner, given place in turn, so far as 
the paramount claims of religion can ever give place 
to anything else; and having endeavoured in all 
simplicity to discharge our duty to God, without 
allowing a thought of the world, or of mere worldly 
interest and affection to come between us and that 
duty ; strong in our conviction that we have taken 
the only path that was open to us as true and honest 
men, stronger still in the warmth and th^ fervent 
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zeal of our new- found faith, Eustace Percy and I now 
stand face to face, and front to front, with the future 
which is before us ; a future which, Qod knows, looks 
gloomy enough for both of us, but ten thousand times 
gloomiest for him who is the least able to bear the 
bitter shocks, the ruthless blows which, so far as 
human eye can see, it most surely has in store for 
him. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

A mother's love — FAITHFUL EVERMORE. 

|E have disposed of our trifling effects, taken 
leave of our Oxford friends, and are just ou 
the point of starting once again for Percy- 
moate. Several considerations have induced 
us to come to this determination. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I feel it absolutely necessary to retire for some 
little space from the hurry and the bustle of the world, 
that I may have time to think of the future, which 
must now be looked at once and boldly in the face, 
that I may have time to turn my attention to the 
plans which must now be contemplated and matured 
in all sober earnestness and reality ; and where can 
I do this so well, or with so much freedom, as under 
my mother's humble but peaceful and secluded roof ? 
Moreover, I have not seen my mother since my great 
change ; and I feel that my duty, as well as my in- 
clination, must of necessity lead me to her feet, that 
once again she may lay her hand upon my head — 
that once again her lips may press my brow, ere I 
go forth to take my part in the battle of life — a part 
which must now be so different from that which I 
had once expected to play. Eustace accompanies me, 
partly because he has nowhere else to go ; but, prin- 
cipally, because I could not consent, under present 
circumstances, to allow him to be separated from me. 
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His prospects, poor fellow, could not well wear a 
more discouraging aspect ; and, although I strive to 
hope for the best, I am obliged, in the bitterness of 
my heart, to admit that I see no likelihood of any 
change for the better. 

When he had once determined to enter the Catholio 
Church, Eustace wrote to Sir Percy, informing him 
of the fact, and again imploring his pardon and for- 

fiveness for the pain which this step might cause him. 
'his letter was returned, accompanied by a short note 
from Sir Percy's man of business, to the effect, that 
his master declined to hold any further communi- 
cation with the writer of the note, which was there- 
with returned. In a postscript, it was added, that any 
other communication from the same source would also 
be returned unopened. This was no more than I had 
expected from my previous knowledge of Sir Percy, 
and, consequently, I was in nowise surprised when 
he took this line of conduct ; but it was a fearful 
blow to my poor friend Eustace. It left the mark 
of years on him in a few days. It seemed to drive 
out of him, at all events for the time, that poetry 
which is a necessary ingredient in every high and 
noble nature such as his, and to leave nothing but 
the stem and cold realities of life, in place of the 
depth, the warmth, tlie fervid stirrings of the soul, 
whose very emotion is one of music, of poetry, of de- 
votion, and of truth. I wonder whether there is any- 
thing more painful in life than to see a bright eye 
grow dim ; to watch a fair, yoimg cheek grow pale ; 
to mark a step, which, erst, was all alive with youth- 
ful energy, whose very movement was the poetry of 
motion in the fullest sense, all at once lose its vigour and 
its grace ; to note the rich hair become dishevelled and 
uncared for, the neat dress imtended and unheeded ; 
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and to know and feel that this sad change has been 
brought about by the blighting hand of care, which 
has fallen suddenly upon a heart that was as little 
accustomed as it was fitted to receive the rude and 
the heavy shock. Such was the change which had 
fallen all at once on poor Eustace Percy, and it was 
a change which was very bitter to me to witness. I 
never saw a smile on his face now, except when I 
sometimes came upon him unawares, and found him 
on his knees, his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed 
on the altar before which he was praying. Then, in- 
deed, often and often in moments such as these, I 
was fain to stop with wondering steps that I might 
gaze for one instant, ere I softly withdrew without 
disturbing him, upon the smile that was playing 
upon his face ; a smile which, although I have some- 
times since seen it on the countenance of those who 
are favoured above their fellows by God, I had never 
seen then ; a smile which, if I may dare to say it, 
seems to be the reflection of the soul which, innocent 
of hand and clean of heart, pierces even in its mortal 
flesh to the very presence of its Grod. But, when he 
had turned away with a sigh from the foot of the 
altar, the shadow passed across his face, the weight 
fell upon his heart, and I scarcely knew him for the 
Eustace Percy of a few short months ago. And it 
was not because there must be a chaDge in his circum- 
stances, because in all probability he must take a 
position somewhat, perhaps a great deal, lower in 
the social scale than the one which he had held up to 
this time. These considerations would have caused 
him but very little trouble. But it was the thought 
that the love of long years could be so lightly cast 
away, that ho could be so cruelly and so harshly 
punished for following the dictates of bis conscience^ 
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which weighed so heavily upon him, and pressed him 
to the very earth ; which carried him beyond all my 
efforts to comfort and console him. As it was, I 
could only leave him to God, hoping that he would, 
in his own good time, bring about a happier and 
more cheering state of things, at the same time, how- 
ever, resolving that, for the present, I would not 
allow poor Eustace to separate himself from me. 
When I invited him to accompany me to my mother's 
little cottage at Percymoate, he accepted my invita- 
tion at once, and with many expressions of gratitude. 
In doing so he had motives which, at the time, I 
never suspected, and which, if I had suspected them, 
would most certainly have deterred me from allowing 
him to accompany me to Percymoate. I would have 
requested my mother to meet us in some other 
locality. I acted as I deemed the best, under the 
circumstances^ and my ignorance must be my excuse 
for my share in the unfortunate and unforeseen events 
which followed. 

We travelled down to Percymoate on the old stage 
coach, and, for the first time in my life, I did not find 
my mother waiting for me on our arrival. I guiBssed, 
however, that she was a&aid to meet me in public ; 
and so, begging Eustace to remain a little while at 
the hotel where we had alighted, I hurried away to 
my mother's cottage. My heart beat very fast as I 
entered the gate of the garden which led up to the 
door. Another moment, and nerving myself for 
what I feared might be a very painful scene, I threw 
open the door, and rushed hurriedly into the parlour 
where my mother usually sat. She was sitting at a 
table ; but, as I entered, she rose from her seat as if 
to meet me. I think she had scarcely advanced a 
single step ere she sat down again, and turned her 
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faoe away from me. I ran over and threw myself 
upon my knees before her, and strove to take her 
hand in my own. She drew it gently, but yet 
hastily away — still kept her faoe turned &om me, and 
spoke not a single word to me. Such a greeting — 
so unlike the one I had ever received in the days 
gone by — ^was ineffably painful to me. Of course, I 
was thinking only of myself, and not of my mother. 
I made no allowance for all she must feel on 
such an occasion as this ; no allowance for her 
buried hopes — for the expectations which were once 
so bright and fair ; and which, so far as she was con- 
cerned, were now lying in a withered heap at her 
feet. I thought only of myself — of the affection of 
former years — of meetings which had been so fall of 
love and bliss ; and so unlike — oh, so unlike, to this. 
Her seeming coldness appeared to me so unreason- 
able, and so unkind, that it stung me to the heart. 
I thought that she, at least, might have made some 
allowance for me. I thought that she, at least, might 
have imderstood how much the step which I had 
taken had cost me ; that she, at least, might have ap- 
preciated my motives, might have given to my weary 
heart, at least, the solace and the comfort of a 
motherly welcome. In the hasty petulance which had 
so grievously misunderstood her, I was about to rise 
from my knees ; but a moment more, and I felt her 
hands entwining themselves fondly in my hair, as 
they had so often done when I had knelt, an innocent 
and loving child, at her feet. A moment more, and 
a shower of burning tears was raining down my 
neck and face. As I raised my head to look her in 
the faoe, that face came drooping down to mine vnih 
all her mother's love, her mother's heart, her mother's 
instinct for her only child burning in the eyes which 
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met my own with such a fond, a longing, and impas- 
sioned gaze. A moment more, and her arms were 
tight about my neck, her head was resting on 
my breast, her tears were falling to my feet. And, 
then, she sobbed and cried, " My child, my child. ' I 
had not thought of this, and God only knows how 
hard it is to bear ; but, still, my child — oh, surely, 
still, my darling, darling child." I knew that all 
her mother's heart had rushed out from her in those 
simple words ; and, as I drew her to me, as I held 
her in my arms, as I mingled my tears with her own, 
I strove to tell her all that I would fain liave said to 
her ; strove to tell her how I had vowed to God to 
love, and tend, and cherish her through all the 
coming years more tenderly than I had ever done ; 
only my tongue refused to speak, my lips refused to 
form the words, and all that I could do was to strain 
her more and more fondly still to my breast ; all that 
I could do was to utter ever and anon the simple 
word which spoke in all its eloquence to her mother's 
heart, the simple word which had been the first my 
infant lips had formed, the simple word which so 
many a time I had breathed upon her breast, but 
which I had never uttered with a tenderer love, with 
a more childlike simplicity, with a deeper and a truer 
devotion than I did now, as I bent bown my face to 
hers, and whispered in her ear, and called her, in all 
the fulness of my burning love, by the holy name of 
Mother. 

After the first passionate burst of love and pain 
was over, my mother exerted herself nobly to make 
me feel at my ease. As I have already said, there 
was a tacit understanding between us that I was not 
to speak to her on the subject of religion, and this 
understanding I had no desire, at all events, for the 
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present, of breaking through. As soon as we were 
sufficiently composed I returned to the hotel for 
Eustace, and if anything could have given me a 
higher idea of my mother, or have endeared her more 
to me, it would have been her reception, at once so 
motherly, so considerate, and so gentle, of poor Eu- 
stace ; and I had not seen him look so happy for 
some time as he did that evening, as we three sat 
far into the night, chatting pleasantly and simply 
together. 

It was late when I led Eustace up to the little room 
which had been prepared for his reception. I had 
shaken hands wiui him, and, after a few kind words, 
was about to leave him for the night, when he sud- 
denly stopped me. ** If it be not too late, Ambrose,'* 
he said, ** let me have one word with you. I have 
something which I am very anxious to say to you at 
once." 

I immediately closed the door, and sat down by 
his side, somewhat anxious, I confess, to hear what 
he had to say to me. 

He did not attempt to speak for a few seconds, 
but sat with his face buried between his hands. I 
was just about to recall him to himself by some littlo 
action or other, when he raised his face, and turned 
it towards me. I remarked a hardness about his 
mouth, and a look of determination upon his coun- 
tenance, which I had never seen there before, and 
which somewhat surprised me at the moment. His 
brow darkened, and his mouth began to twitch, but 
there was no mistaking the meaning of the words 
which came from him, as if with a sudden jerk : 
" Ambrose, I must see my father." 

It had never entered into my mind that he would 
contemplate such a step as this ; one, from which, 
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under the oircumstances, I could anticipate nothing 
but trouble and misfortune. It took me so much by 
surprise, and it also alarmed me so deeply, that it 
was a moment or two before I could answer him. 

" I trust, Eustace," I said, at last, " that at present 
you will do no such thing. You ought to know 
Sir Percy better than I do ; but I think that I know 
him well enough to be able to see that such a step on 
your part would be very imprudent, and could nave 
no good result. Pardon me, if I speak plainly ; but 
you know your father's proud, unbending disposition. 
You know how bitterly, and, just at present, how 
fiercely he resents the step you have taken ; how he 
thinks that you have slighted his authority, disre- 
garded his feelings, and brought disgrace upon his 
name. Of course, ne is very wrong, and very unreason- 
able in all this ; but, my dear friend, we must take him 
as he is, and not as he ought to be. When we con- 
sider how we may best bring him round to better 
and more generous feelings, we must consider him 
in the concrete, with his wounded pride, his anti- 
Catholic prejudice, his spirit irritated and galled to 
the last degree. We know the truth, and the beauty, 
and the holiness, of the Oatholic religion. He does 
not ; and we cannot, therefore, expect him to act as 
if he did ; and we must make all due, and, if neces- 
sary, a great deal of undue allowance for him. You 
know well, dear Eustace— surely you know well that 
I would be the last to counsel you to any act which 
might seem wanting, either in duty or respect, to 
vour father. You know well what a great and a 
olessed privilege I would deem it, to be able to lead 
you to your father's feet — ^to cause the kiss of peace 
and reconciliation to pass between you two. You 
know, and you feel all this, Eustace^" I continued, 

13 
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''but I am qtdte oonvinced that the reoonoiliation 
which you so ardently desire, but not less ardently 
than I do, will not be furthered, but, on the contrary, 
will be retarded ; that the feelings of irritation under 
which he labotirs will be fostered-^that his anger 
imd his pride, all unreasonable as if is, will be in- 
ereased a thousandfold, by endeavouring to force 
yourself upon him at present. No : give him a little 
time to reflect on all these things. He is a man of 
high and noble qualities ; and when time, the great 
so^her of all sorrows, has blunted the first ^arp 
edge of his pain, depend upon it, he will begin to 
see the unreasonableness of his conduct. Without I 
mistake him grievously," I went on—and, alas 1 1 did 
mistake him to a great degree—^' to see the un- 
reasonableness of his conduct is, with him, to repent 
of and change it. Give him a little time, and the 
instincts of his father's heart must surely begin to 
3nake themselves felt within his breast. Give him a 
Uttle time, and that heart must surely begin to yearn 
to his child. No matter how a child may offend, no 
matter how he may go astray — and, stnctly speak- 
ing, you have neither offended nor gone astray — 
the parent's heart must re-assert its rights in the end ; 
holy nature must surely make herself felt and acknow- 
ledged. Bemain, then, quietly for a little time with 
as. My mother shall be your mother, and my 
mother s son shall be your brother ; but, Eustace, 
dear, dear Eustace, do not be rash. Do not, by rash- 
ness and precipitation, complicate an affair which is 
already unfortunate enough. Bemember, too," I 
added, as the recollection of my Lady Percy, the 
stepmother of Eustace, flashed vividly across my 
brain, '' remember, too, Eustace, how much need you 
have to act with caution ; and^ for God*s sake, pro- 
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mise me/' I aflded, veiy earnestly, '' promise me ihei 
you *will not attempt to see your fatner at present 
That would ruin all.'* 

I had kept my eyes fixed upon him as I spoke thus 
in hot and hurried words. I was pained beyond mea- 
sure to see that his mouth never relaxed, that his 
brow ^w none the less dark, that the look of deter- 
mination only settled more deeply on his face. He 
passed his hand wearily once or twioe across his brow, 
but when at length he spoke, it was only to repeat 
the self-same words in a more determined tone man 
ever. ^' It is no use, Ambrose, it is all no use, I mmt 
see my father. I shall never be happy, my heart 
will break, if I do not obtain his forgiveness. If I 
oan only speak to him just for one moment, if I can 
only get just one opportunity of explaining to him 
now ail this has come to pass ; when he understands, 
as I am sure I can make him understand, that I have 
only acted as I have done because I felt that the 
salvation of my soul was at stake, he will relent, and 
take compassion on my misery. You know, Am- 
brose," he went on, "how de^ly and how truly I 
have ever loved and honoured him; and if ashaaow 
ever came between us I never loved him the less fox 
it, because I never attributed it to him. You know 
that I have never contradicted him, never thwarted 
him, never gone against his will except .in this mat- 
ter ; and he must understand, oh, sur^y, he must 
understand that, in this matter, I was not free, 
that I could not help myself; and he cannot be 
angry with me, he cannot disown me and cast me 
off for following the dictates of my conscience. I 
am afraid," he continued, and his brow grew darkex 
as he spoke, "that some one is poisoning his mind 
against me. X am afraid that I have an enemy some- 

13« 
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where, who, for his own ends, is hardening my father's 
heart against me ; and I have no way of meeting 
this, I have no ohance of reinstating myself in his 
favour unless I can gain access to him. No, Am- 
brose," he added, excitedly, and with such stem deter- 
mination as made me begin to fear that I should 
never move him from his purpose, " no, Ambrose, 
I must and I tvill see my father at any cost. I am 
not the less sensible of your kindness, and I thank 
you for it from the bottom of my soul, but I came 
down here simply and solely that I might see my 
father. Nothing will move me from this determina-* 
tion. I have no consequences to fear. I do not seek 
for his wealth. He may divide every shilling which 
he has between Bupert and his little child, and I will 
not repine, I will not question his right to do so. I 
seek nothing but his forgiveness, nothing but his 
love ; but, if my heart is to be broken, it may as 
well be broken at once. If I have nothing to nope 
for, I may as well know the worst at once, and, at 
all events," he cried, rising hastily from his chair, 
as if he thus signified to me his final and irrevo-r 
cable determination, ''at all events, I mmf9knd. I will 
see my father." 

Ordinarily speaking, my friend, Eustace Percy, 
was one of the most gentle and the most tractable of 
human beings, Under ordinary circumstances my 
influence over him was almost unlimited, but at 
present I was utterly and completely at fault. I 
nave often remarked that men such as he, when once 
they have come to a fixed conclusion on any point 
which is marked out to them by religion, dufy, or 
strong affection, are as immovable and as firm in 
their determination as, under ordinary circumstances, 
Iheiy axe gentle, easily moulded to other men's 
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cminions, and distrustful of tlieir own. I ar^ed 
tne matter with him earnestly for a long time, 
and under every point of view ; but, whilst he was 
ever loving and affectionate in his words to me, 
whilst he exaggerated every little service which I 
had ever done him, whilst he spoke of me and 
what he called my faithful friendship in terms which 
I cannot repeat, the end was ever the same, the un- 
varying determination expressed in the words which 
seemed to come from out his very heart, "It is no 
use, Ambrose, it is all no use, I mmt and I will see 
my father." And so at last, out of very pity 
to his poor, pale face ; out of very pity to his tears, 
his sobs, and his weary cry ; out, of the very pity 
which made me prize and revere him more and more 
deeply every moment of his life, I gave up the use- 
less contest. I urged my opposition no farther, 
although I felt none the less surely, none the less 
keenly, that my poor friend was but about to draw 
the storm more fiercely down upon his unprotected 
head, to entangle his bleeding feet but stiU more 
deeply among the cruel thorns which had so sud- 
denly sprung up around his path. I had but one 
comfort and one consolation in all this. It came to 
me more strongly than I had ever before felt it, as I 
was that night pondering in the silence of my own 
room on the present and the future of my friend. It 
was the holy and the blessed thought that, however 
dark the path of life may grow — however apparently 
inextricable the confusion may become — however the 
winds may howl and the waves may roar — however 
little we may be able to see that end, there is One, 
nevertheless, who is ever causing all the troubles and 
the pains of this weary life to work together for the 
good of those who follow Him with simple and with 
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loving hearts — One who ifl ever tempering the wind 
to the shorn lamb — One who has sworn not to break 
the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax — One 
who has told us in words that shall never fail, for they 
are the words of truth itself, that happy is the man 
who suffereth pain, and trouble, and temptation — 
who has told us that they who go forth sowing their 
seed in weeping and in tears shall surely return in 
great rejoicing, carrying the sheaves of the harvest 
time wmoh shall compensate, even to the very fully 
for all the former things that have passed away. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 

EFORE I retired to rest that night I had 
made one resolution, viz. that, if 1 oould not 

Erevent my friend from endeavouring to see 
is father, I would, at least, wait upon Sir 
Percy previously, that I might thus judge as much 
as possible for myself of the real state of affairs, and if 
I had an opportunity pave the way for Eustace. Pro- 
bably, I acted indiscreetly enough in this ; but I can 
only say that I did all for the best ; and this must be 
my excuse. Moreover, in any case, I should have 
waited upon Sir Percy. He had been so kind to me, 
and his intentions in my behalf had been so gene- 
rous, that I deemed it no less than my duty to wait 
upon and personally inform him of that change in 
my position of which he had, doubtless, already heard 
from other sources. Consequently, the very next 
morning, after making some excuse to my mother 
and Eustace for my absence, I made my way with no 
little trepidation of heart to Percy Grange. I doubt 
whether I had ever, even in my youngest days, en- 
tered it with more nervousness and trembling than 
I did on the present occasion. However, I caUed all 
my resolution, all the strength of my manhood to my 
aid, and boldly sent up my name. 
After some delay the servant retiimed, and begged 
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me to follow him to Sir Percy's room. How my 
heart did beat, to be sure, as I trod the noble gal- 
leries and the stately halls of the grand old house — 
the house from which one certainly, if not two, of its 
sons were exiles and outcasts. Eaising a thick cur- 
tain of heavy velvet, the servant threw open the door, 
and once again I stood in the dreaded presence of 
Sir Percy Percy. As I entered by one door, I. caught 
a glimpse of the skirts of my lady's dress, as she 
vanished through an opposite one, and I instinctively 
felt that her presence at such a time boded me no 
good. As if to provide against any danger of her 
influence suffering by her absence, she had left her 
pon behind her. He was now a very handsome child 
©f some four years of age. He was standing by his 
father's knee as I entered the room ; and he at once 
reminded me most forcibly of what Eupert and Eu- 
stace, the two elder sons of Sir Percy, had been when 
I first knew them. However, I gave no more than 
a passing glance at him, for, as I need scarcely say, 
my whole attention was at once directed to Sir Percy. 
A little more frigid in his manner, perhaps — the 
expression of his mouth a little more cold and cynical 
— his face a little paler, and more careworn than 
usual — ^he was, with these trifling differences, which 
an ordinary observer would scarcely have noticed, 
the Sir Percy I had always known, as he rose from 
his chair, as I entered the room, and received me — 
if with coldness — ^with all the dignity and politeness 
of a gentleman. As I sto^d hesitatingly on the 
threshold, feeling all the awkwardness of my position, 
and scarcely knowing how to act, he advanced a step 
towards me, and held out his hand. Although there 
was no warmth, no feeling in its grasp as it touched 
mine, he gave me his hand nevertheless. Sir Percy 
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was far too muoh of a gentleman to have offered me 
a couple of fingers — a detestable praotioe which is in 
vogue with some who do not think you good enough 
to give you a whole hand ; and who, being obliged- 
to notice your presence, do not like to be rude enough 
to refuse you the ordinary salutation which one 
Englishman pays to another, and so make a com- 
promise between your nothingness and their gentility, 
by extending to you a couple of their fingers — a piece 
of condescension which I am always grievously 
tempted to acknowledge by taking hold of the said 
fingers, whenever they ar» extended to me, with the 
lap of my coat. He motioned to me to take a seat ; 
inquired politely after my own health, and that of 
my mother ; and having gone through these conven- 
tional formalities, waited with frigid politeness for 
what was to follow. 

I had scarcely ever felt less at ease ; but, at last, 
I made a dash at it, and plunged at once, m medias 
reSy to the heart of the business which had brought 
me into his presence. " You have always been so 
kind to me. Sir Percy," I began in a hesitating and 
blundering way, " and your intentions in my regard 
were so generous, so truly liberal, that I have deemed 
it my duty to wait upon you, in order that I might per- 
BonsJly inform you of a very considerable change which 
has lately taken place in my position, and of which, 
perhaps, you may have already heard. I have not 
the presumption to suppose that my future lot can be 
of any interest to you," I ventured to add ; " but still, 
Sir Percy, I hope you will do me the justice of believ- 
ing that I have not taken so grave a step without 
the weightiest reasons ; and if, by any chance, I can' 
have offended or given any pain to you by that step, 
I trust that you will pardon me for it, and believe 
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that it was as unintentional as it was unforeseen oy 
me. 

Sir Percy listened to my speech with the attention 
«7hich politeness demanded of him, but without show- 
ing any interest in it. The slightly-raised eyebrows 
might, and possibly did, express some little astonish- 
ment that 1 thought it worth my while to trouble 
him with these remarks ; but lieyond this not a 
muscle of his feuoQ moved. I could not tell at the 
moment whether he really felt so utterly cold and 
indifferent to me as he pretended to do, or whether 
he were merely playing a part ; but I felt that if ho 
were planning a part, he was, at all events, playing it 
to perfection. 

When he answered me, it was in words, the tones 
of which were cold and cutting to the last degree. 
** As the son of one of my earliest friends,*' he began, 
" JLneed not tell you that you must always be wel- 
come to my house ; but you have made a great mis- 
take in supposing that you were under any obligation 
of coming hither to inform me of the step which you 
have lately taken — a step, of which, of course, I have 
heard, and which, I need scarcely tell you, I regret 
very much, both for your own sake and that of your 
poor mother. It is quite true that I have taken an 
interest in you, but not greater/' he went on, with 
lofty coldness, '^ than it was fitting for me to take in 
the son of a man whom I once loved and esteemed* 
It would be out of the way if I were to attempt to 
deny that I proposed to myself to serve you, and 
promote your interests in so far as I might be able, 
oeoause I have already made my intentions known to 
you. You, in the exercise of that discretion which I 
must suppose you to possess," he went on, his words 
cutting like razors, ''nave thought fit to take a step 
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whioh neoessarily frustrates my intentions, whatever 
they may have been, in your regard, which deprive 
me of any power, and I will be very frank with you, 
and add, or any great desire to interest myseU in 
your futme oareer. I may re^et all this ; but after 
all, it is your affair and not nune. Young men will 
be young men, and act fodishly to the end of the 
chapter ; but, so lon^ as they do not oanse o&era to 
feel the effects of their foolishness, I do not see that 
we need distress ourselves very muoh about it. I am 
quite sure that you have acted very foolishly ; andt 
now that you have introduced the matter, althoiq^h 
quite imnecessarily, I will add, that I am sony for it ; 
— sorry for your mother's sake, sorry for the sake of 
your father's memory, and sorry, even for your own 
sake ; but, having said thus much, I will only repeat 
that you made a spreat mistake in supposing that yoM 
-were under any obligation whatever of mentioning 
this very unpleasant matter to me. I assure you 
that it can possess no interest whatever for me.'* 

I had expected that he would take this matter 
Tery oooUy, out I had not anticipated that he would 
take it so coolly as this. My hot blood rushed indig- 
nantly to my face with a feeling of shame and con- 
fusion that I had so humbled myself as to speak of a 
matter, which was so. near and so dear to me, to one 
who not only felt no interest in it, but did not even 
take ike pains to conceal that want of interest. I 
was about to make some further remark to the effect 
that I was sorry that I had thus troubled him, but, be- 
fore I could utter the words, he laid his hand upon my 
arm. ''Escuse me, my young friend," he said, more 
coldly than ever ; " excuse me, but 1 think we had 
better say no more on this matter. It cannot be very 
pleasant to you, and to me it is unpleasant in the last 
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degree, and I must deoline to hold any further con- 
versation on the subject." 

He said these last words in a tone which admitted 
of no reply, and I rose to my feet. Up to this point 
although cold as ice, he had been perfectly polite, and, 
whilst 1 felt indignant with him in my neart, I could 
ficarcely find a reason to myself why I should be so. 
I was to probe him now on a tenderer point. He 
put out ms hand to mo as I rose to depart, and whilst 
1 held it in my own I determined, at every risk, to 
make one eflfort on behalf of my friend. ** Pardon 
me, dear Sir Percy," I said, as warmly but as respect- 
folly as ever I could, "if I venture to say one word 
more to you on behalf of one whose interest is as dear 
to me as my own — nay, I think, dearer. As you are 
doubtless aware, your son Eustace has become a 
Catholic too '* 

I had touched him to the quick at last, and, spite 
of all his coldness, all his pride, and haughty 
reserve, he winced beneath the touch. He let my 
hand fall as suddenly as if it had stung him. His 
face grew deadly pale, and a light, that made me 
tremble as I saw it, gleamed in his eyes. The Percy 
face is glorious in its manly beauty, but it is one 
which I would fain be preserved from beholding 
when the image which its Maker impressed upon it 
has been driven away, to make room for the expres- 
sion of those hidden passions which so distort and 
blacken the fair work of the Creator's hand. An in- 
stant, a second, and that terrible expression had gone, 
but it made an impression upon me which I have 
never forgotten. As he recovered himself he sat 
down again on the chair from which he had just 
arisen, and drew to his side the innocent child who 
was gazing at him with wondering eyes. Strange 
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contradiction ! He put away the golden curls which 
should have reminded him bo strongly of that other 
child who was yearning with all tne longing of a 
sickened heart, of a heart weary with hope deferred, 
yearning for the words of peace and forgiveness, 
which alone he asked at his father's hands, and with 
which, as his only fortune, the only wealth he sought, 
he was content to face the world. Yes, he put away 
the golden curls from his child's fair face, that he 
might kiss him on the brow ere he uttered the cruel 
words which should have blistered his false tongue 
ere they had come forth to be written down against 
him by the recording angel's faithful hand — the cruel 
words which his false pride, his unreflecting bigotry, 
his unreasoning anger, and wounded self-love drew 
forth from his father's heart — ay, even from his 
father's heart, save the mark ! — to cast a deadly blight 
upon the budding hopes, upon the young life so full 
of promise and expectation, of as true, as faithful, 
and as noble-souled a son as ever walked the world. 
Without one faltering tone in his voice to tell of the 
conflict which must have been raging in his hearty 
without one quiver of his proud lip, without the 
vestige of one tear in his oold, stem eye, as smoothly 
and as glibly as if the foul words were but the 
whispered benison of a father on his fondest child, 
he looked me full in the face as he uttered the sen* 
tence which, for the sake of our common manhood, I 
am almost ashamed to write upon this page. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," he said, " but you make 
a great mistake. No son of mine has been guilty c^ 
Buch an absurdity as that to which you allude." 

Not a syllable more I As his words fell upon my 
ear I was conscious that all my angry blood rushed 
up into my face. I felt the Texy ends of my fingert 
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tingling with indignation and aneer. I felt as if my 
whole Bonl were gleaming in indignant protest out 
of my eyes ; but, before I oould find vent for the 
bitter words which were trembling on my tongue, 
he took me up again, and went on as coldly and as 
sternly as before. ** My eldest son, Bupert, is, as 
perhaps you are aware, upon the continent. I have 
no reason to suppose that he has disgraced either 
himself or me in the manner to which you refer. My 
youngest son is before you. I need scarcely add 
that he is too young to have disgraced me either — 
and — ^and — '' he faltered for one brief moment ere 
he added, ** and — I have no other child. I have m 
other son save these ttpo" 

Not a quiver on his lip when, after that momentary 
pause, he uttered these false and cruel words. Ashe 
saw that I would speak now in spite of him, he rose 
from his chair, n if to prevent me, and laid his hand 
upon my arm. I threw it off with a feeling of dis- 
gust, which I did not take the trouble to conceal. 
*^ You have no other child ! " I cried aloud, in irrepres- 
sible indignation. '^You have no other child but 
these two I May G-od forgive you, Sir Percy Percy, 
your false, your cruel, your unnatural words I Nay, 
sir, you shall hear me,'' I went on, as he raised lus 
hand as if he would strike me in tiie torrent of rage 
which I could see sweeping, as it were, over his whde 
being at my hot and angry words. " If you never 
bear the truth again you flhall hear it once at least. 
Tou have no chud save these two I You have, and 
you know it well. Let your proud heart speak the 
truth, and it will tell you that you have as pure, as 
noble, and true-hearted a gentleman for your son in 
Eustace Percy as ever blessed a father s love. How 
true to you in every thought — how lavish in his love 
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*-Iiow humbly obedient in his every act, save where 
the salvation of his soul oame into oollision with 
what you falsely suppose to be his duty to you — 
how jealous of your honour, and how proud of you 
and your fair fame he has ever been — ul this and a 
thousand times more you know full well. You know 
that Eustace Percy never wronged you bv his 
slightest thought, x ou know, or you might Know, 
that it has nearly broken his heart to go against your 
will even in this matter, where you nave no more 
right to interfere between him and his Maker than I 
have a right to interfere between you and the Gk>d 
who will, 1 trust, forgive you the fearful words which 
it has been my evil lot to listen to from your lips 
to-day. Nay, sir, hear me to the end," I continued, 
as, in his bitter indignation, he again raised his hand 
with a threatening gesture. *' I speak not formyself, 
and I fear you no more than I fear the poor child at 
your feet. I speak in the cause of innocence, and 
of truth, and of justice, and you shall hear me out, 
for, on this matter, you need not fear that I will ever 
again humble myself to address a word to you. I 
repeat that you might have known how much this step 
has cost your son, and if you did but know one-half of 
what he suffered, if you did but know one tittle of the 
crushing weight of sorrow and of bitterest pain which 
has fallen on his life's young spring, instead of harden- 
iBg your heart against mm, who has committed no 
crime against you, except that of following the dictates 
of his conscience, you would surely relent — the plead- 
ings of nature would surely make themselves neard 
within your breast — you would surely take compassion 
on your own child, the child who is crushed to tne very 
earth by the load of sorrow and of pain whidi has 
been laid upon him, even by his father's hand *' 
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"And do you think, sir," he cried, interrupting 
me, furiously, as that evil expression crept across his 
face once more, marring all its beauty and its stately 
comeliness, " and do you think that I have nothing 
to bear ? Do you think that I have had nothing to 
suffer P Do you think that it is nothing to me — to 
me who can point back through a long line of an- 
cestors, and dare any man to say that one of that 
line ever brought shame upon the noble name he 
bore — dt) you think that it is a matter of no conse- 
quence to me that a boy who bears my name, who 
has my pure blood within his veins, who has sat at my 
table, and had a place — with shame I say it — ^had 
a place in my hopes, can so far forget himself, so far 
forget what is due to me, and, if not to himself, at 
least to the hitherto untainted name which he bears, 
as to commit an act which makes my blood boil with 
indignation, which makes me tingle with shame as I 
do but think of it P How dare you, young man," he 
cried with a terrible voice, which made me begin to 
tremble before the storm which I had stirred up, 
" how dare you prate to me of honour, and of purity, 
and of truth P What regard had he for my honour 
when he cast it to the winds, when he made me a 
laughing-stock and a byword to my fellows P Why, 
I am ashamed to show my face; I am ashamed to go 
abroad. For the first time in my life, I am ashamed 
to look even my own servants in the face. Do you 
think that it is nothing to me to be pitied by my own 
xnenialsP Is it nothing to me tohavethehatefalfinger 
of scorn pointed at me as a man who could not rule his 
Qwn family, as a man who allowed his own son to 
become ai» apostate, a renegade, from the faith of his 
fathers, from the faith for which some of his anoes-^ 
tors bled and died P ( Poor man, in his blindness* 
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he forgot that more of his anoestors bled and died 
for that faith to which his son had but returned.) 
Do you think that it is nothing to me to be obliged 
to listen to the still more hateful words of condolenoe 
which men presume to pour upon me till my whole 
soul grows mad with rage ? Tell me, I say/' he 
went on, more excitedly than ever, " tell me, you, 
who are so eloquent, you who oan prate so fluently 
about honour and truth, do you think all this is 
nothing to me ? And who is he, a mere beardless boy, 
that he dares to plaoe his whims, his boyish fancies, 
for they are no more, in oomparison with my honour, 
with my unsullied name, with my trutii, which 
never knew a blot till the evil day when a Percy 
was found to disgrace the escutcheon of his family ? 
Do you think it is nothing to me that I have nou- 
rished a viper which has crept out upon me and stung 
me to the quick, inflicted upon me a deadly wound, 
which neither you nor any such as you oan ever rea- 
lize ? Silence, sir I" he cried, as I was about to reply 
in terms as fierce as his own to the insult which he 
thus cast upon me; ** silence, sir I I allowed you to 
have your say. I allowed you to plead the cause of 
a traitor, and, although I demean myself by it, I 
win have my say now. I tell you, that he who has 
acted thus is no son of mine. He may bear the Percy 
name — ^the Percy blood may purple his veins — ^but, 
he is no Percy, for all that. A Percy never yet forgot 
the honour or the dignity of his name. He has ibr- 
gotten both — he has trampled them beneath his feet 
— he has done his best to make our noble name --a 
name so great, so glorious, till he bore it — a byword 
and a scoff ; and I will never forgive him fo7 jt. 
Men shall know, at least, that if I cannot ruU my 
family, I oan cast them off*— disown them — ^tear ifa« 

14 
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very memory of them from my soul, when it has 
come to that pass. And, so, I tell you, sir/* he con- 
tinued, in the same terrible voice — the same terrible 
light gleaming out of his eyes — the same terrible 
agitation shaking his whole frame, till he trembled 
like an aspen leaf ; " and, so, I tell you, sir, and you 
ean bear the message to him in whom you take such 
an interest. He has disregarded me and all mj 
dearest interests, and so I disregard him : he is no 
more to me than the veriest beggar who walks along 
the street ; he has ohosen his own path, and he may 
pursue it ; but let him not dare to cross mine. If he 
does, I will tread him beneath my feet,as I would 
the foulest reptile that could crawl athwart my steps. 
E would rather have seen him dead before my eyes. 
I could have stood over his open coffin — the grief 
with which I should have kissed the cold face of my 
boy, if I could only have laid him in his grave with 
honour — would have been luxury, compared with 
what I feel to know that he lives, a dishonour and a 
disgrace to himself and to me. As it is, I will tear 
the very image of him from my heart; I will strive 
my very best to forget the ungrateful boy, who, to 
my shame and reproach, bears my name. I will pro- 
claim it to the world, as I proclaim it to you — ^ne is 
no son of mine, and I will never look upon his face 
again !'* As he uttered the fearful words, he turned 
his back upon me ; and again, strange contradiction, 
drew to him the innocent child who had been listening 
to him all this while, with a wondering and a terrified 
look upon his fair, young face. 

I walked over to him, and laid my hand gently 
and respectfully upon his shoulder. Spite of all his 
bitter language — his fierce indignation — his unreason- 
able anger against his bo«^ — (his harsh words and his 
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insults to myself I did not heed the moment they 
had passed) — I could not but pity him. It was a 
terrible sight to see such a noble nature so sadly 
warped aside ; to see how ruthlessly, how recklessly, 
he could cast away from him, as a thing not worth 
the having, the generous love, the warm and pure 
affection of his son's true heart ; to see how remorse- 
lessly he could trample all that love and all that 
affection beneath the feet of the idol which his pride 
had raised aloft upon the ruins of his shattered love. 
Is there anything in the world so dreadful in the 
fierceness of its unreflecting anger — anything which 
so blots out the past, with all its pleasant thoughts, 
its innocent recollections, its sunny memories of days 
gone by— anything which so hardens the heart 
against everything which is true, and holy, and just, 
as religious bigotry, when it once takes possession of 
a nature which is naturally haughty and proud, 
naturally sensitive and honourable P And how much 
worse it becomes when this bigotry is continually fed 
and kept alive by open accusation, by covert insinua- 
tion, from the lips of one who is ever at the elbow of 
him who is under the influence of this madness, one 
who has continual freedom of speech, who speaks 
with all the weight which love and trust ever com- 
mand P Such I believed to be the case with poor Sir 
Percy. I saw that his pride had been touched to the 
very quick ; that his honour, as he thought, had been 
slighted, and himself disgraced. I saw him labour- 
ing under the influence of many unreasonable passions 
— passions which were scarcely less unreasonable than 
they were violent, foremost amongst them, religious 
bigotry. I had reason to believe, or, at all events, 
I could not help believing, that one who should, 
under every point of view, nave been a peace-maker. 

14* 
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was, for her own ends, whatever they might be, feed^ 
ing and fomenting the flames, casting oil instead of 
water upon the raging fire of passion and of prejudice. 
I took in all this, and a great deal more which I can- 
not describe, in a moment ; and, therefore, much as 
I blamed Sir Percy, bitterly as I resented his harsh 
conduct towards a child so worthy of far different 
treatment at his hands, I could not but pity him even 
from the very bottom of my soul. Hence, as I have 
just said, I laid my hand gently but respectfully 
upon his shoulder z 

•'Dear Sir Percy," I ventured to say, ^' in all 
human probability this is the last time I shall ever 
trouble you with my presence. You can never know 
how grateful I am to you for all that you have done 
for me, for all that you intended to do. Pardon me, 
if I venture to ask you as a last request to think 
better of this. Depend upon it, you will re««t the 
bitter words which you have used this day. Depend 
upon it, the day will come when you will be only too 
^iHd to look once more upon the face of him whom 
you thus cast away from your heart and love.'' 

Almost before the words had left my lips he 
turned upon me as angrily as ever. He rang the 
bell violently, to summon a servant to show me to 
the door. " Go, sir," he cried, with a hasty gesture, 
and in a tone which left me no alternative but to 
obey ; ** go, sir, and for God's sake leave me alone, 
for I can bear no more of this." 

Without another word, without the formality of a 
leave-taking, which, under the circumstances, would 
have been a mockery too bitter to be enacted by men 
who were so terribly in earnest as we were, I turned 
away and left him there, his hand pointing im- 
periously to the door, the fearful look glaring out 
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more hideously than ever from his faoe, his little child 
clinging in terror to his knees. Such was my last 
eight of him, and it was one never, never to be for- 
gotten. 

As I was passing through the hall to leave the 
house which already possessed so many painful re- 
collections for me, I came suddenly upon my lady 
She was standing motionless as a statue, at some 
little distance from the door by which I must neces- 
sariljr pass out. She made no attempt to approach 
me. she vouchsafed me never a passing word. She 
cast upon me one haughty glance, and I thought 
I had never seen her look half so handsome as she 
did standing there, with such an air of pride, of ex- 
ultation, and of triumph, on her beautiful face. But 
though she spoke to me not a single word — though 
she oast upon me but one haughty glance as I passed 
her by — 1 knew instinctively that she was a wicked 
woman. I had always thought, I had always feared 
it, but I knew it now, knew it better than if I had 
seen it written on her brow in letters of living fire ; 
knew that she was a proud, scheming, ambitious 
woman — a woman who had shrunk from no mis- 
representation, from no open slander, no covert in- 
sinuation, that she might harden the heart of the 
father against his ohud, that she might gain the 
triumph for herself which I saw glancing out of her 
eyes^ and gleaming in everv feature of her face, as 
her evil look fell on me whilst I passed as quickly as 
I was able from her presence. 

And for him, that poor, unhappy, miserable, de- 
luded father ! Had he been in sad, sober earnest all 
this while, or had he been but acting a base and 
wretched part ? If he had been but acting a part, it 
was but sorry acting after ali; for when, a few 
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minutes later, my lady made her way to his room, 
tlie stern, the unforgiving look had passed from his 
face, the imperious gesture was there no more. She 
found him with his proud head ho wed between his 
hands, weeping as a strong, proud man alone can 
weep : weeping, it may have been, for what he 
deemed his dishonoured name— weeping, it may 
have been, for his blasted hopes, for his expecta- 
tions never to be realized — weeping, it may have 
been, over the memory of days for ever passed 
away — weeping, it may have been, and, oh! God 
grant it, for the thought of the priceless love which 
he had so heedlessly trampled under foot, for the 
fair, young life on which he had thrown so fear- 
ful a blight — weeping, weeping, even for his lost, 
lost boy ! 

Whether he had been in earnest, or whether he 
had been but acting a part which he had forced 
himself to play, God alone can tell ; but, of this 
I am quite sure, that there was no acting in the 
fierce gesture with which he threw my lady's 
hand aside when she laid it on his arm ; no acting 
in the bitter words with which he bade her leave 
him to himself; no acting in the weary, weary 
cry with which, when she had gone, he drew his 
little child once more to his breast, and sobbed, 
and wept, as if the very fountains of his heart 
were broken up ; wept as- I think he would have 
wept in the days gone by, if it had been his lot 
to have had to lay in an early grave the fair- 
haired boy whom, in his pride and haughty rage, 
he had thus cast for ever from his heart and love. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

FACE TO FACE. 

T the oonolusion of the unsatisfactory inter- 
view with Sir Percy, which I have recorded 
in the last chapter, I returned home utterly 
dispirited and cast down at the gloomy as- 
pect which the eiffairs of poor Eustace but too certainly 
wore. I saw that, at least for the present. Sir Percy 
was quite implacable, and that any interference on be- 
half of his son would only widen the breach between 
them. I was equally convinced that should Eustace 
persevere in his determination to see his father, such 
a step would be productive of nothing but misery 
now, and but too probably lead to a final and com- 
plete rupture between them. On the other hand, 
I could not help hoping that if they could but be 
kept apart for some little time, until reason had again 
resumed her sway over the angry and chafed mind of 
Sir Percy, all might yet be well. At all events, and 
under every point of view, I deemed it simply my 
duty to inform my friend of the interview which I 
had had with his father, and its results ; at the same 
time, pressing upon him more earnestly than ever my 
own conviction of the absolute madness of en- 
deavouring to force himself upon Sir Percy, and 
beseeching him to listen to my advice and be guided 
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by my counsels. He heard my story in silenoe^ and 
made no effort to combat my arguments ; but I was 
grieved beyond measure to see that the cloud only 
gathered more darkly than ever upon his brow, that the 
lines about his mouth grew harder and hardev still, 
that the look of determination assumed a more fixed, I 
had almost said a more dogged, expression than be« 
fore. When I had done, he laid his head upon the table 
for a second or two, then came over and shook me by 
the hand, and so, without a word, but with a world 
of sorrow and of stem resolve engraven on his poof) 
pale face, passed from out my sight. 

He would not come down to dinner that day, but, 
to my very great astonishment, he came to me in the 
evening and asked me to accompany him for a walk. 
But too happy to witness even the slightest indication 
of anything that I might look upon as a return to a 
better and more cheerful state of mind, I gladly 
assented, never suspecting, even in the most remote 
manner, the snare into which he was about to lead 
me, or the rel^olution which he had formed. He 
took my arm and led me in the direction of Percy 
Grange, without, however, attempting to enter the 
grounds. I tried my best to engage mm in cheerful 
conversation, but, to my sorrow and pain, I failed, 
failed signally, and the failure was all the more dis- 
couraging from the hopes which I had formed but 
a few moments before. Every now and then he 
sighed as if his very heart were broken, but his 
sorrow never found vent in words — the over-burdened 
soui never found relief in tears ; and, although once 
or twice he leant heavily against me, as he rested on 
my arm, he quickly recovered himself, and led me on 
until we reached a kind of a rustic seat which had 
been hastily piled up in a recess of (he wdl which 
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eiUTuimded the grounds of Percy Ghrange. This seat 
was near one end of a narrow country lane which ran 
round a considerable portion of the Grange. It took 
a sharp turn just at this point, and the seat was so 
arranged that a person advancing from that comer 
would be upon the occupiers of it almost before they 
were aware of his approach. Upon this seat Eustace 
placed himself, whilst I threw myself on the sward 
at his feet, that I might be the better able to look up 
into his face, and win from him, if possible, one of 
those bright smiles which in days gone by had sat 80 
frequently and so fittingly upon it. Now, however, 
it did not seem to be possible to win a cheerful word 
or a happy look from him. Several times, when he 
saw how much his conduct pained me, he tried in- 
deed to smile and speak pleasantly to me ; but he 
faltered and broke down with the half-formed word 
upon his quivering lips, and the sad smile which flitted 
for an instant across his face, Eke a gleam of sun* 
shine playing over some scene of utter desolation and 
decay, was infinitely more painM to behold than the 
most passionate gush of tears could ever have been. 
Thus we had sat for some little time, when, sud* 
denly, the sound of a horse's hoofs fell upon my ear. 
The rider, whoever he might be, was evidently ad- 
vancing at a leisurely nace upon us from the corner 
of the lane, near which the seat, to which I have 
already alluded,'was placed. As yet he was invisible 
to us, but, as the sounds came nearer and nearer, I 
marked that Eustace had become more deadly pale 
than ever, that the cold sweat was standing in thick 
drops upon his brow, and that he was trembling vio- 
lently in every limb. Before I could rise to my feet 
Sir Percy Percy had ridden into the lane, and Eus* 
tacCi with outstretched hands, and with a cry which 
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which few, perhaps, may guess, what may be the 
Btory of a wasted life, but what shall surely be the 
best tribute to thy memory which his hand can pay. 
So long as the world is what it is, so long will there 
be sad stories, like to thine, to. be told. May there 
always be a tender voice to tell the tale, a gentle 
hand to deal lightly with the sad history of human 
weakness and of human sorrow ! May there be 
always those who can think and who can act bb the 
poet sings — 

•* And when 
I ipeak of such among the flock as swerred 
Or fell, those only shaU be singled out 
TJpon whose lapse, or error, something more 
Than brotherly forgireness may attend." 

If thine was one of these sad tales, it was a tale that 
was not all dark, all gloomy, all without hope, with- 
out many a bright, many a redeeming trait. At its 
worst it is but a tale of an aimless life, of broken 
purposes, of aspirations unfulfilled, of keen affections 
wasted and thrown away — of generous instincts, 
worked upon by designing hands, perverted and 
abused. Whatever there was of foolishness, of indie* 
cretion, and, it may have been, of sin, in thy poor 
life, has been weighed in the balance and has been 
judged long ere this. I believe in my very heart 
that the divine hand of Him whose mercies are above 
all his works, hath long since washed thee in his 
cleansing blood, hath long since clothed thee in the 
robe of his loving and his gracious condonation, bath 
long since made thy ransomed soul whiter than the 
driven snow ; and if this be so, what mortal tongue 
shall dare to pass a harsher sentence on thee than 
that which thy Maker's gentle voice hath already 
spoken? But if all the world were with brazen 
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tongue to pass its judgment on thy follies and thy 
weakness, it would still be mine — oh, surely, it would 
still be mine, to cover that folly with the veil of my 
love, a love which is none the less pure because it is 
faithful and true, none the less true because it knows 
how to palliate and to excuse. 

I have already given you some slight idea of the 
manner of life which Tom Bowman led at Oxford. 
I have told you that he was the leader in everything 
that was noisy and out of order ; but when I say this, 
do not suppose that I mean to assert that he was 
guilty of habitual excess of any kind. He was so 
full of health and animal spirits that a certain amount 
of noisy amusement seemed to be almost a necessity 
to him. Considering the companions into whose 
society he had fallen, and the large sums of money 
he always had at his command, it is not very won- 
derful if those amusements sometimes went beyond 
all due bounds, and degenerated into riot and dis- 
order. Hence, although as I have just said, I do 
not think he was ever guilty of great or habitual 
excess, the whole tenor of his life was such as to 
compromise him seriously with the authorities ; and 
some time before Eustace and I left Oxford, Tom had 
been requested, in terms which admitted of no demur, 
to withdraw from the University. I need scarcely 
say that it had pained me much to see poor Tom 
leading such a reckless, aimless life. It was very 
painful to see such fine talents as he undoubtedly 
possessed thrown away and wasted; more painful 
still to witness bis noble qualities, both of mind and 
heart, perverted and turned aside to unworthy or 
unbecoming objects. Poor Tom was afloat on the 
ocean of life with almost everything in his favour ; 
with youth, health, riches, brilliant prospects, to wait 
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liim prosperously on the great journey. Unfortu- 
nately, he was unprovided with the rudder of fixed 
religious principles — religion and duty were words 
which had no defined and practical meaning in his 
regard — self-restraint and Christian abnegation were 
terms which had no recognised value in his vocabu- 
lary. The world, pleasure, self-gratification, were 
naturally enough the leading ideas in his mind, the 
leading objects for which he lived ; and hence, the 
noble qualities with which his Maker had so liberally 
endowed him, did but help, through their abuse, to 
drift him all the more rapidly, all the more hopelessly, 
to the fatal rocks of ruin and destruction. I believe 
that I had more infiuence than anyone else over Tom, 
but at this period my influence was very small, next 
to nothing, so far as practical results were concerned. 
When I remonstrated with him, and, relying upon 
our old and firm friendship, I often did so with all 
the earnestness at my command, he listened to me 
patiently and quietly, but he always laughed my 
remonstrances otf, and that in such a light-hearted, 
careless way that, spite of my annoyance, I could 
not be angry with him. Once or twice, indeed, when 
he had got himself into deeper trouble than usual 
with the authorities, and I pointed out to him in 
strong, blunt words, what must be the inevitable end 
of such a course as that on which he had entered, he 
seemed to appreciate the truth of what I said. He 
admitted that he was leading a very reckless and a 
very useless life ; he promised me faithfully to re- 
form and to embrace some profession, if it was only 
to keep himself out of mischief ; but, alas ! in two or 
three days it was just the same as before ; and what 
wonder ! A reformation without religion, a change 
f^^ lile arising from merely natural motives, having 
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neither its beginning nor its end in the holy love of 
G-ody what is it but a house built upon the sands, a 
house to be rooted up and swept away from its very 
foundations by the first angry wave of passion and 
of sin, which shall rise in the day of the storm 
against it ? 

I have just said that he had left Oxford some time 
before Eustace and I were received into the Church. 
He was abroad at the precise time, but when he 
heard of it he wrote at once in his old, off-hand style, 
offering me any assistance in his power. I need 
scarcely say that, whilst I declined his offer of assist- 
ance, I felt his good-natured kindness very truly and 
very deeply. 1 was still more deeply touched by one 
remark which his letter contained— a remark which 
might have been penned without a moment's thought, 
but which mighty on the other hand, be the reflection 
of what was really passing in his mind, and which, 
if this should be so, afforded me strong grounds for 
hoping that he was not past all redemption: — "If 
you and Eustace Percy," he wrote, " felt that you 
ought to become Catholics, you have done right in 
following your convictions, and I honour you for it 
with all my heart and soul. You are two brave 
fellows. Would to God," he continued, "I could 
follow your example. Do you remember what I told 
you in the playground at Atherby school that Sun- 
day when the rector preached his no-Popery sermon? 
-Who would have thought that you two would have 
become Catholics, while I have been going on from 
bad to worse, till I often think that 1 am past all 
hope ? I have only one consolation," he went on, 
^^ and it is that my poor mother has not lived to see 
how utterly lost I have become, how miserably and 
how utterly I have broken every promise which I 
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made to her in the days of my ohildish innooenoe. 
It is not often I pray now," he oonoluded in the same 
desponding and despairing way, " bat when I heard 
what you had done, I did go down on my knees, and 
heg of GFod, as well as I knew how, to bless you two 
))raye fellows, and I hope that He will do it ; but' as 
tor me I become more and more oonvinoed every day 
that I shall never come to any good. God help me, 
and have pity on me." 

It was very pitiable to have him writing in this 
style, but there was a ray of consolation even in the 
miserable words which I have repeated, inasmuch as 
they showed that he was not utterly lost to a sense of 
his position and of his wretched state. 

I never saw him during the period that I was 
abroad completing my studies. He wrote to me at 
irregular intervals, but always in the same reckless 
style ; always with the same sad story to tell, the 
story of his poor, aimless, wasted life. 

I think it was about two months after my return 
that, one morning, without further notice, he threw 
open the door of the room in which I was sitting, and 
caught me in his arms. I was delighted beyond 
measure to see him once again, for spite of all his 
follies and his weakness, I loved him really and truly; 
loved him, if not more deeply, perhaps more tenderly 
and compassionately, on account of that very weak- 
ness and that very folly. When I had recovered 
from my surprise, and had time to look him quietly 
in the face, I was inexpressibly shocked at the change 
in his appearance. He was as handsome as ever — 
his dress and his every movement bespoke the perfect 
and the finished gentleman, but there was a worn 
and weary look about his face, and more especially 
in his eyes, which gave the lie sadly to the light and 
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almost flippant words with which he parried my ques- 
tions, — a look which told of a heart ill at ease, of a 
heart to which all his wealth, all his so-called plea^- 
Bures, all his so-called enjoyments, brought not one 
moment of real happiness or joy. How ill at ease 
was that poor heart became but too evident ere he 
had been half an hour in my company; for when, 
with a freedom which was warranted by our long and 
intimate friendship, I began to press him on the sub- 
ject of the life which he was leading; when I began 
to speak to him in hot and burning words which rose 
straight from my heart of the inevitable end of all 
this which must come sooner or later ; when, in vir- 
tue of the sacred character with which I was clothed, 
I dared to speak to him in words of solemn authority 
and of stem rebuke ; when I besought him in the 
name and for the dear sake of Him who had died for 
us both, to think of himself ere it was too late, the 
flippant words all faded away from his tongue, the 
worn and weary look grew deeper and deeper on his 
poor, pale face, the light faded more and more sadly 
out of his large, dark eyes, as with a despairing cry, 
a cry which pierced my soul to its inmost core with 
sorrowful compassion for the young life that had 
been so wasted and so thrown away, he turned aside 
his head, and laid it on the back of a chair that he 
might hide from me the tears which he could not con- 
trol, and which he was ashamed that I should see. 

I let him weep a little while, and then I did my 
best to comfort and console him. Above all, I did 
my best to lead him to better and more holy things. 
Again he promised me earnestly, and, I believe, sin- 
cerely, and again he went his way and forgot his 
promise, or, to speak more correctly, was unfaithful 
to it. The appointed time had not come as yet. As 
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yet, his resolutions were only built upon his own poor, 
wavering will ; and, henoe, as yet, they were utterly 
rooted up, and swept away by the first assault of the 
raging storm when it arose in its restless fury ; as yet, 
T and those who loved him well could only watch him 
from a distance, and humbly pray for those better 
and those holier things, whose advent we could not 
descry through what appeared the ever-thickening 
gloom which gathered round his steps. 

I did not see much of him after the interview 
which I have just described, and, to tell the truth, I 
could scarcely regret it. I found myseH powerless 
to work any permanent change in him, and it was so 
painful to me to look upon his wasting form and to 
know, as I did. but too well, that he was throwing 
himself away, body and soul, for time and eternity, 
utterly and hopelessly, unless God should interpose 
and work the change which his right hand alone 
seemed able to effect, that it was a positive relief 
not to see him at all. It was, as well as I remember, 
about nine months after my return that he came to 
my lodgings rather late one night. He appeared to 
me to look wretchedly ill and nervous, and excit- 
able to a degree which I had never before witnessed. 
He only laughed, however, at my anxious words, 
and I found that he had come to make me promise 
to go on the morrow to witness a rowing match on 
the river, in which he was to take a prominent part, 
to pidl the stroke oar, I think he expressed it. It 
was a matter in which, naturally speaking, I did not 
take the slightest interest. Moreover, I was very 
much engaged with my duties, but he pressed me 
so earnestly, and seemed so anxious about it, that, 
to please him, I promised to go. On the morrow I 
"")nt, agreeably to my promise, and found large 
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crowds of people assembled on the banks of the river 
where the match was to come off. Poor Tom seemed 
greatly delighted that I had kept my promise to him, 
and was in high spirits. He remained with me 
until it was time for him to go and take his place in 
the boat. As he left me he seemed so much excited 
that I begged of him earnestly to try and calm him- 
self. **A11 right," he cried, as he turned away; 
" keep your eye on the red, and see how gloriously 
we'll beat them." 

He went his way, and, instead of keeping my eye 
on the red, his colour, I l3ecame so absorbed in my 
melancholy reflections concerning him and his poor 
life, that I had forgotten all about the race until I 
was recalled to myself by the shouts of the crowd 
who were pressing along the banks of the river. As 
a louder shout than usual fell upon my ear, I raised 
my eyes and I saw that a most exciting race was 
taking place. The three boats were close abreast, 
and it seemed impossible to predict which would 
caiTy off the prize. Thus they rowed for some 
hundreds of yards or so, with no perceptible change 
in their relative positions. They were only about 
fifty yards from the goal when, with a bound which 
seemed to lift her fauiy out of the water, Tom's boat 
shot ahead. Two or three vigorous strokes more, 
and, amid the frantic shouts of the enthusiastic crowd, 
she passed the post, winning by half her own length. 
Almost immediately after, it struck me that tnere 
was great noise and confusion among the crowd, but 
for a moment or two, I did not heed it, thinking that 
it was nothing more than the excitement resulting 
fron^ the race. Presently, I remarked them throng- 
ing round the place where the boats had stopped^ 
but, still I did not heed it. A second or two more, 
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and there were loud ones for a doctor. Then I knew 
at onoe that there was something wrong, and I made 
my way, not without great diflBculty, to where I saw 
the throng was thickest. Men were running hither 
and thither in a wild, excited way, whilst cries for a 
doctor rose on all sides. I don't know how it was, 
but I seemed to guess instinctively what had hap- 
pened, and when the crowd saw my pale, scared face 
they made way for me to pass. I was there in a 
second, and in that same second I took it all in. 
Four men were lifting poor Tom carefully out of the 
boat. He was ghastly pale, his eyes closed, and the 
blood gushing in torrents from his mouth. I thought 
he was already dead, but, as I rushed madly to his 
side, he opened his eyes, and his glance fell upon the 
well-known face. He knew me at once, and with a 
sad smile, which might have gone, I think, to a heart 
of stone, he tried to lift up his arms to me. They 
fell powerless at his side, but I knew what he would 
have. I motioned to them to place him gently on 
the ground, and then I sat down by his side. They 
laid his poor drooping head upon my breast. As I 
took him in my arms, he opened his glazing eyes 
once again, and fixed them on me with a longing 
and imploring look — a look which begged me more 
plainly and more touchingly than any words which 
fall from human lips could ever have done, not to 
leave him till the closing scene had come. I whispered 
in his ear, but that ear was closed to human voice. 
Although it was not so, I thought he was already 
dead ; but God spared him to me for a little while, 
spared him in that mercy which came to him even 
in the eleventh hour. And so, as soon as might be, 
I carried my poor shattered wreck to my sorrowful 
homej and laid him on the bed from which he nev^r 
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rose again — tliaukf ol, even to my heart's inmost core, 
that it might be mine to tend him to the end ; mine 
to smooth his passage to his early grave ; mine the 
blessed and the holy privilege, a privilege which I 
would not have bartered for a monarch's crown, to 
lead that poor, wandering lamb to its loving Shep- 
herd's feet; mine the blessed lot to bring eternal 
hope, and rest, and peace to that poor yeaminfl^ soid. 
I cannot write much more about it. He had broken 
a blood-vessel, and he never rallied. He seemed to 
make no effort, no struggle for life, but sank at once 
into a hopeless decline. I have spoken freely of his 
follies and his weakness ; let me now, not only in 
love, but in common justice, speak of his repentance. 
I have seen many men die, and I have attended 
many dying beds, but I have attended none where 
the tiiumpn of religion and of faith was more glori- 
ously manifested than at that of poor Tom Bowman. 
He lingered several months, but, firom the day I 
carried him home, his whole energies were turned 
to preparing to meet his Grod. He seemed to forget 
the world as completely as if he had never mixed in 
its follies, or been carried away by its deluding 
snares. His lost prospects, the riches which were 
now no more to him than the dust beneath his feet, 
nay, even the young life which was gliding so rapidly 
but inevitably away, seemed to give him no more 
concern than the wind which blew upon his flushed 
and fevered brow. Influenced as much by my own 
feelings as by that wordless but most touching appeal 
which I had seen in his eyes as he fell into my arms, 
I had carried him to our little cottage, and again my 
mother's benevolence had full scope for its exercise. 
Through the three months that dod left him with 
us, I can safely say that nothini; which affectionate 
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solioitude, or never-flagging care could suggest, was 
wanting to him. Night and day, Eustace, my 
mother, or I, was ever at his side, so that there 
might ever be a friendly hand for his to clasp, a 
loving eye to meet his own, a careful and a tender 
touch to wipe away the sweats that gathered on his 
brow ; and never did his eye meet ours but it told 
the same unvarying tale of grateful thankfulness, of 
patient resignation, of deepest hope and trust in God. 
It seemed as if all the intervening years had been 
swept away at one stroke, and as if the grace of his 
baptism had revived in all the brightness of its 
heaven-descended origin. Perhaps his mother, the 
mother who had tramed the first aspirings of his 
heart to God, the mother who had taught him those 
early lessons which had been so sadly forgotten in 
the years of his folly, was praying for him before the 
throne of grace, and, by her prayers, had wrought 
this wonderful change. Who can tell P Only God. 
I was anxious to bring one of my brother clergymen 
to attend him, but he would not hear of it; he would 
receive no ministrations but mine. Of my relations 
with him in that capacity I may say no more than 
that they were of such a nature as to fill my heart 
to utter overflowing with burning thankfulness to 
God, who had so washed and purified that poor soul 
in the cleansing bath of his own most precious blood 
— of such a nature as to make me sob and cry aloud 
with very joy — of such a nature as to intensify a 
thousandfold, if that had been possible, my wonder- 
ing admiration of that holy Catholic faith, that 
noblest work of God, which can thus triumph over 
sin and death, which can cause men, even in their 
life's young spring, to go forth with as much cheer- 
ful joy to meet the heaveuly Bridegroom, as fills 
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the heart of the new-made bride on the day of her 
espousals. 

And thuSy day by day, and hour by hour, he 
faded away before our watchful eyes. I was sit- 
ting by his side one evening, little thinking that 
the end was so near at hand. I had given him 
the Holy Communion that morning ; and, although 
he had been very ill and restless all the day, he 
seemed somewhat easier towards night. As I sat 
by the side of his bed, but drawn a little back, I 
oould see his lips moving in prayer, although he 
was too weak to use the beads which Were twined 
about his fingers. Suddenly he made a motion to 
me to raise him up a little. I thought it might 
give him some relief, and so I took him in my 
arms and laid his head upon my breast. '^Am- 
brose,'' he said to me all at once, and with a strange 
yearning earnestness in his voice, "Ambrose, I 
think it has been all a mistake, a weary, sad mis- 
take ; but, please God, it is coming right at last." 

At the moment, I did not understand him or 
divine his meaning. " What has been all a mis- 
take, Tom, my dear fellow P" I asked, in astonish- 
ment. 

He raised his eyes and looked me wistfully in the 
face. " Oh, this poor wasted life of mine," he an- 
swered. ^* It has been all a sad mistake ; but, Am- 
brose, dear Ambrose," he cried in eager accents, " do 
you think it is coming right at last ? Oh, do you 
think it is coming right at last ?" 

I could scarcely answer him for the great sobs 
which were choking me, but, somehow, I managed 
to falter through my tears, '* Yes, Tom, my dear, 
dear fellow, it is fast coming right. God knows it 
is surely coming right." 
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All at onoe his arms let go their hold, and his head 
fell back. As I laid him hiastily down I canght one 
last look of his glazing eyes. ' I had just time to 
raise my hand once more in fervent blessing over 
him ere the solemn shadow passed across his face ; 
and, then, I closed with a reverent touch the bright, 
dark eyes that had looked their last upon the world, 
and fell upon my knees to pray for the ransomed 
soul whicn had at len^h, as I humbly hoped and 
believed, entered into its everlasting rest. 

Dear Tom Bowman, happier ten thousand times 
in thy death than in thy life, farewell to thee I Fare- 
well to thee, till the happy day when, please God, 
we shall meet once more in that better land, where 
there shall be no more weeping or tribulation, no 
more sorrow or pain. I have told thy story because 
I believe that thou wouldst have wished me to tell it 
— ^that all who run may read — that all who read 
may take warning fipom thy poor, lost life — may 
learn that the only path which can lead to happiness 
is the path of duty and of truth. I trust that 1 have 
told that story tenderly — I know that I have told it 
lovingly. Farewell to thee, dear old friend, a lon^ 
farewell I 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BEYOND THE E^nB:RLASTINa SHORES. 

|HEEE is a homely proverb to the effeot, as 
well as I remember^ that it seldom rains 
but it pours, and it certainly seemed to be 
about to be verified in my case at this period. 
It was little more than a dozen years since Eustace 
Percy, Tom Bowman, and I had made our bojdsh 
promise of eternal friendship, and ah*eady I had laid 
one of the three in an early grave, whilst I began to 
fear once more that it would not be long ere I Siould 
have the same sad o£Sce to perform for another of the 
trio. Soon after the death ofpoor Tom I began again 
to grow very uneasy about Eustace. In spite of all 
our efforts, all our entreaties, he still persevered in 
leading the same life of wearing and unflagging toil, 
but it was very evident to me diat it cotdd not last 
much longer. Sir Percy was as unforgiving as ever, 
and Eustace, inasmuch as he would not consent to 
share our pittance, was, consequently, altogether de- 
pendent upon his own exertions for his support. The 
nearest approach to a serious misunderstandmg which 
ever arose between us was on this matter ; but he was 
inflexible : and, as I have already said, it was a point 
of extreme deUcacy, and one on which it was very 
difficidt for me to urge him. I also discovered, ac- 
cidentally, that he was supporting, and this out of 

17 
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his own hard earnings, several poor old people in the 
neighbourhood. When 1 remonstrated with him 
on this subject, and tried to show him that it was 
more than God expected from him, he silenced me 
with an argument which I will not repeat, but which 
brought the blush to my cheek, and made me turn 
away in silent, but in loving and admiring confu- 
sion. And thus, a bright and beautiful example of 
every Christian virtue, he toiled along the way which 
he had chosen, the royal way of the cross, turning 
neither to the right nor to the left, till he should 
have reached the appointed end. In the bitterness 
of my grief I was compelled to confess that, unless 
God should interpose in some way, which I did not 
foresee, to bring the troubles and the labours of my 
poor friend to a speedy and a happy close, this end 
was not very far distant. It was nearer than I 
thought, and after the sorrow and pain which im- 
mediately accompanied it had passed away, happier 
and more peaceful than I had ever dared to expect. 
I was sitting in my little study one morning after 
breakfast. Eustace was opposite to me, preparing 
himself for his day's labour by going over some of 
those drudging lessons which he would presist in 
giving. As I glanced every now and then over the 
top of my newspaper at him, I thought I had never 
seen him look so wretchedly ill, so utterly exhausted 
and worn out ; and I remember that, more than once, 
I covered my face with the paper that he might not 
see the tear which I could not prevent from trickling 
down my cheek. After one of these painful reveries, 
suddenly my eye fell upon a paragraph in the paper 
which atonce absorbedall my attention and engrossed 
all my energies. I read it through two or three 
' 'mes, in a wondering kind of a way, before I under- 
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Btood its full bearing and import; but, at last, I 
took it all in, and with a loud cry I let the paper fall 
from my hand. The paragraph which caught my 
eye was to this effect : — " We regret to learn through 
the foreign papers that a boat accident, attended 
with melancholy results, occurred some days ago in 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Eupert Percy, the eldest 
son and heir of Sir Percy Percy, of Percy Grange, 
has been abroad for some time. A few days ago he 
engaged a pleasure boat for a short cruise on the 
Mediterranean. The vessel had not been at sea 
more than a few hours when she was cauglit in a 
sudden squall, and, melancholy to relate, all on board 
were lost. One of the oldest families in the North 
has thus been plunged into grief and mourning. We 
understand that the unfortunate gentleman was a 
youth of brilliant talents and of great promise; 
and his sad fate is to be the more de[)lored as it 
is stated that the present heir to the ancient title 
and the vast estates of Percy Grange some years 
ago seceded from the Church of his baptism to the 
Church of Rome." 

Eustace was startled by my cry, and he ran 
hastily over to my side, thinking that I had been 
taken ill. Aiter a few hurried words of prepara- 
tion, I took up the paper and showed him the 
paragraph which contained an announcement of 
such immense importance to him, an importance 
which could scarcely be over-estimated, and which, 
perhaps, we hardly realized all at once. I saw 
at a glance, however, how wonderfully the pros- 
pects of my friend were changed, and my heart 
glowed with honest exultation at the thought. Now, 
indeed. Sir Percy might still harden his heart against 
his child, still hoox} him in straitened circumstances as 

17* 
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long as he lived ; but his power to injure must pass 
with his life. He oould not alienate a siugle acre of 
his vast estates. The only thought that gave me any 
pain, and it shot through me with a sudden pang 
even in this moment, was the fear that Eustace, 
who had long looked so worn-out and broken down, 
might never live to take possession of the vast domain 
to which he was now the undisputed heir. But I 
determined at the same moment, in my inmost heart, 
that he should now change his manner of life, that he 
should cherish and take care of that health which 
was now precious to so many besides himself, that 
he should watch over that life which might be of 
ftuoh service to God and holy church ; and I knew 
well enough that this last argument was one by which 
I could bring him round to my purposes, by which 
I could cause him to do many things from which, 
on any other ground, he would have turned away 
with indifference or contempt. Hence, as I thought 
of all these and a thousand other things which 
rushed tumultuously through my brain, my heart, 
as I have just said, glowed with honest exultation. 
Not that I rejoiced at the sudden and sad death 
of poor Eupert Percy — God forbid. But, knowing 
him as I had known him — watching him through 
all his boyhood's years, as I had watched him — 
marking all the labours and the wearing cares of 
these later times, as I had marked them — admiring 
with loving reverence his heroic practice of Christian 
virtue, as f had admired and reverenced it — -with my 
consciousness of those noble qualities which would 
make him such a Christian and a Catholic gentleman 
—knowing as I knew how the widow and the orphan 
would laud his name, how that name would be in 
benediction amongst the blessed poor of Gx>d — 
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cherishing him as I cherished him, and loving him 
as I loved him — considering how the light had 
come at the very moment when the clouds were 
darkest, and the future seemed most hopeless — I 
should have been less than a man if, in that mo- 
ment of sudden triumph, I had not for an instant 
clasped him to my heart, that I might weep hot 
tears of joyful exultation upon his breast, tears 
that were forced from me by my grateful thank- 
fulness for the glorious fortune which had fallen 
upon one who was so infinitely worthy of it, one 
who would bear his triumphs even as he had borne 
his sorrows, one who had been carried through a 
sea of suffering to a haven of tranquillity and rest, 
one who was surely none the less dearly loved and 
prized by me because the first words which fell 
from him in that trying moment were the expres- 
sion of a piteous cry, " Rupert — my poor brother — 
Rupert ! God knows I never thou^nt or wished for 
this. Bupert — my brother — oh, my orother Rupert! " 
Within an hour or two of this, and before we 
had recovered from the state of perturbation into 
which we had been thrown by this intelligence, 
we were destined to receive a greater and still more 
startling shock. In the course of the forenoon a 
telegraphic message, as it was called in those days, 
was handed to Eustace. It was from the legal adviser 
of the family, and was very brief, containing merely 
the following words : " Sir Percy is very ill ; come 
without delay." We saw at once that this was a sum- 
mons which admitted of no procrastination, although 
it was impossible to make out from its terms whether 
it had been sent at Sir Percy's request, or without his 
kuowledge. Poor Eustace clung to the former sup- 
position, and cherished the pleasing hope that the 
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unforgiving heart had relented at last. As he pressed 
me earnestly to accompany him on .this sad journey, 
1 made the necessary preparations, and we started 
that same evening. 

The railway to York had heen opened a short 
time previous to this, and we travelled by the night 
train, arriving at York next morning. Thence we 
journeyed, as fast as four horses could carry us, to 
Percy Grange. During the whole journey, Eustace, 
naturally enough, was in pitiable agitation and dis- 
tress of mind. The intelligence of his father's illness 
following so soon on that of his brother's death, had 
been almost too much for him, and I felt deeply 
thankful that I had accompanied him. The only 
thought which brought a ray of comfort to him was 
the idea that his father had sent for him. "You 
know, Ambrose," he said to me I think at least fifty 
times during the journey, " you know if we were' 
only reconciled — ^if I could only hear one word of 
loving pardon from his lips — I think that I could 
almost bear the rest." That loving word — I cannot 
call it of pardon where there was nothing to forgive 
— he was never destined to hear, but he never ceased 
to yearn the less deeply, the less ardently for it, on 
that account. 

I did my best to console him and bring comfort 
to his troubled soul as wo journeyed on, and about 
mid-day we arrived at Percy Grange. The carriage 
had scarcely stopped ere Mr. Rogers, the solicitor of 
the family, who had sent the message to Eustace, 
opened the door to receive us. In the low bow with 
which he bent to my friend it was plain to me that 
!iO liiid heard of Rupert's deatli, and that he was 
c«>r,scious, and wished to express his consciousness, 
of thn fact that ho was receiving the future master 
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of Peroy Grange. He led us in, and in a few seconds 
we were in possession of the state of the case. The 
first information which Sir Percy had received of the 
death of his eldest son had been quite sudden, and 
through the medium of the newspaper, in which we, 
too, had seen the intelligence. There were visitors 
at the Grange at the time, and they were seated aj; 
breakfast, Sir Percy sitting at the head of the table. 
All at once the paper which he held, and which he 
had been reading, fell from his hands. Then they 
noticed what seemed to be a fearful spasm, contract- 
ing and distorting the features of his face. Before 
it had passed away he rose from his seat, threw his 
arms wildly above his head, and, in an instant more, 
with a loud cry, fell heavily on the floor. When they 
raised him they found him writhing in all the terrible 
contortions of a very serious fit. They carried him 
to his bed, and summoned medical aid. After a 
while the doctors succeeded in reducing the more 
violent symptoms of his attack ; but, although still 
alive, he had never spoken, nor shown the slightest 
sign of consciousness since the moment he had fallen 
down, a broken and a shattered wreck, upon the floor 
of his stately home. 

Such was the story which the lawyer told us in a 
few brief, dry words. " I was staying in the house 
at the time," he went on to say, addressing his words 
deferentially to Eustace, " and I deemed it my duty 
to send for you at once. After Sir Percy had been 
removed, I took up the paper which had dropped 
from his hands, and my eyes at once fell upon the 
paragraph containing the melancholy intelligence of 
the death of poor Mr. Eupert. Of course this gave 
us a clue to his sudden attack. I have taken upon 
myself the responsibility of sending for you, sir. 
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because I deem it of the last importance that you 
should be upon the spot, in order to be ready to meet ' 
any contingency which may arise. In the melan- 
choly circumstances in which we are placed/' ho 
went on, with more feeling than I could have ex« 
pected from him, " I will not pretend to offer you 
my congratulations on the happy change in your 
{ortunes. I will merely remind you that you are 
now the undoubted heir to every acre of the Percy 
estates." He bowed a little lower as he spoke, 
and then continued : '* But I also deem it my duty 
to remind you that there is, too, a very large amount 
of personal and valuable property to be disposed of. 
How Sir Percy might have disposed of this property 
I will not presume to say. All that I will say is 
that he has not disposed of it, inasmuch as I had 
come hither at his request in order to draw up his 
will ; and this was to have been done the very day 
on which he was stricken down. Pardon me if I pain 
you, Mr. Eustace, with these sad details,'* he added, 
as poor Eustace turned away his head, and cried aloud 
in uncontrollable agony, " but it is my duty to do 
so, although I do assure you it is a very painful duty. 
I have not served this noble and this honoured 
family for nearly sixty years without having acquired 
a deep interest in its fortunes audits welfare ; and its 
members must ever be objects of deep and respectful 
solicitude to me. Sir Percy may be spared to us,'* 
he continued. " God grant that it may be so ; but it 
is by far the most painful part of my duty to have 
to inform you,*' laying his hand respectfully on Eu- 
stace's shoulder, " that the doctors give but the very 
slightest hopes of his recovery. They add that he 
will probably pass away without having regained 
consciousness. Should he do so, I need not remind 
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you how large a portion of this personal property 
will be yours by every right and title. Far be 
it from me to impute unworthy motives, or to in- 
sinuate that unfair advantages may be taken," he 
went on, his brow contracting ever so little, " but 
this I do say,'* he added, earnestly, '* that every pre- 
caution must be taken that a dying man is not 
tampered with. If it shall please God to restore his 
senses, for ever so brief a space, to Sir Percy, let him 
by all means dispose of his property as he may wish. 
No man can question his right to do so. If it shall 
happen otherwise, it is my duty, and it is yours, sir, 
a thousand times more, to see that he is not tampered 
with. Since he was stricken down yesterday morn- 
ing, I have never left his side till this moment ; 
although I have been but an unwelcome guest," he 
added, thus hinting, as I understood plainly enough, 
his suspicions of my lady. " But I have done my 
duty. That duty, sir, I now resign into your hands, 
assuring you that you may rely, to the full, upon any 
assistance or advice which I can give you in these 
very painful and tryiug circumstances." 

The old man, who had served the family until its 
interests were, no doubt, as dear to him as his own, 
brushed away a tear from his eye with the back of 
hand as he concluded; whilst Eustace, who had 
listened with a weary and distracted look to his story, 
turned away his head, and laying his face upon the 
table once more, wept and cried aloud in all the 
vehemence of that grief which refuses to be com- 
forted ; of that grief which wrings such short, fierce 
sobs out of the heart of a man alone ; of that grief 
whose every cry is a groan, whose every sigh seems 
as if it would burst in twain the heaving breast fron. 
which it forces its way. 
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When Eustace had become somewhat composed,' 
the lawyer led us up to Sir Percy's room. As we 
passed suddenly from the light of day into the gloom 
and obscurity of the darkened chamber where the 
sick man lay, it was a few moments before I could 
take in the leading features of the scene which met 
my view. At last my eyes became accustomed to 
the ^loom, and I looked around me. The rich 
curtams of the bed were only partially drawn, and 
by the light of the shaded lamp, which stood upon, a 
table at a little distance, I recognised the face of the 
dying man. He lay upon his bed, pale and motion- 
less, giving no sign of life, except the heavy breath- 
ing, which sounded with painful distinctness through 
the unnatural quiet of the sick room. But yesterday 
morning, and he had sat at the head of his table as 
handsome and as stately-looking a gentleman as you 
would have seen in all England, and now he lay 
upon his bed a miserable and a shattered wreck, so 
utterly changed and beaten out of shape that I, well 
as I knew him, could scarcely recognise him. He 
was certainly the first object to which I turned my 
eyes on entering the roonu but my attention was 
almost simultaneously directed to my lady. She 
sat at the top of the bed, with one of her arms rest- 
ing on the pillow where the head of the sick man lay, 
whilst with the other she clasped her son, who was 
now a very handsome boy of some eleven years of 
age, closely to her side. She never moved as we 
entered, neither did she speak. She only withdrew 
her eyes for an instant from the face of the dying 
man, and glared at us with a fierce and angxy stare. 
I have said that she glared at us, for I do not know 
any other word which would, in any measure, ex- 
press the terrible character of the look which she 
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cast upon us. Her long, black hair was hanging in 
disordered masses about her face, which was as 
beautiful as ever, although with a beauty that had 
something very fearful and appalling iu it. Her 
features were as rigid as marble, whilst; the deadly 
pallor of her countenance gave an unnatural lustre to 
her eyes, which seemed to burn in her head like two 
living fires- She cast but one glance upon us as 
we entered the room, but there was a world of fierce 
impatience at our presence, a world of baffled hopes 
and bitter disappointment, expressed in that one 
glance. And yet it was wonderful, nay, it was 
even touching, to see how the fierce glance softened 
as she turned away from us with an angry frown, 
and once more cast her eyes upon the face of the 
dying man ; once more drew her boy, for whose sake, 
perhaps, she had sinned so deeply, closer to her side, 
when Eustace went over to her and held out his 
hand, she took no more notice of him than if he had 
been a thousand miles away ; but when he stooped 
down and drew the weeping boy tenderly to his 
breast, and kissed him on his brow, she did not 
attempt to prevent him. To all appearance her 
whole being was absorbed in the great blow, in the 
crushing sorrow which had fallen so suddenly upon 
her ; and if our entrance had, for an instant, turned 
her thoughts into another and more angry channel, 
they were again immediately concentrated upon her 
own overwhelming grief, her own bitter disappoint- 
ment, and, it may have been, her own fierce despair, 
the moment she turned her looks once more to the 
face of the dying man. If she had played a double 
part — if she had hardened the heart of the broken, 
shattered man who lay before her eyes against his 
son, that she might thus gain possession of his wealth 
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for herself and for lier own boy, she had played a 
very wicked and a very treacherous game. As every 
breath which rose with laboured effort from his breast 
— as every drop of sweat which rolled along his 
clammy face — ^as every fleeting minute which bore 
him nearer to that eternity to which he was hasten* 
ingy proclaimed to her that the stake, for which she had 
played such a deep and fearful game, was slipping 
more and more surely from her grasp, what wonder 
if the light grew more and more terrible in her eye, 
what wonder if the features of her face grew more 
and more rigid in their stern despair, what wonder 
if she turned aside in angry impatience &om all the 
world beside, that she might bend her burning gaze 
upon the face of the dying man, that she might 
draw her innocent child with such a &antic earnest- 
ness to her guilty breast ! 

We had arrived at Percy Grange on Wednesday 
afternoon, and he remained in the same condition, 
without any perceptible change, until Saturday night. 
During all this time Eustace and my lady never 
left him except for a few brief moments. They sat 
at the head of his bed, one on each side, gazing with 
solemn looks upon his paling face, watching with 
eager earnestness for the slightest indication of 
returning consciousness. Whilst I am quite sure 
that there was no other wish in the heart of Eustace 
except that his father might not pass away without 
having breathed the one word of love, of peace, of 
reconciliation, for which the heart of his son did 
so yearn and crave, I have little doubt that my lady 
waited and watched with far other motives. I do 
not mean to say that she did not love her husband. 
I am sure that she did, that she loved him deeply 
and ardently, loved him with a fierce and passionate 
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Tehemence whioh is only felt by natures such as hers. 
But, one five minutes of restored oousoiousness to 
Sir Feroy might be of suoh overwhelming import- 
anoe to her; might have such an innuenoe on 
the stake for which she had played, and perhaps 
sinned, so deeply ; might make such a change in her 
future fortunes and those of her son, that I am certain 
I do her no injustice when I say that the motives 
which filled her breast, as she sat night and day 
watching with such straining eagerness for those few 
minutes of returning reason and of sense, which 
seemed as if they would never come, were of a very 
different kind from those which stirred in the breast 
of Eustace. 

At all events, whatever their motives might be, 
they sat and watched through all those weary days 
and nights, whilst he, who was the object of so 
much anxious care, went down step by step, slowly 
but surely, to the silent grave. 1 have remarked 
that i was very thankful that I had accompanied 
Eustace on tiiis sad journey. I repeat what I have 
alieady said, as no one but myself and G-od can ever 
know how much he stood in need of the help and 
assistance, which I am grateful to be able to re- 
member that it was in my power to afibrd him 
during these trying days. Without that help and 
assistajice, such as it was — ^without his own lively 
faith and perfect conformity to the adorable will of 
God, which so strengthened and sustained his fainting 
soul, I think, weak and enfeebled as he already was, 
that he would have sunk imder the trial. 

On Saturday night he was so utterly exhausted 
and worn out that, after many urgent entreaties, he 
allowed me to take hisplace by lus father's bed for 
two or three hours. Me would not^ however^ oon- 
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sent to leave the room, but merely stretched himself 
upon a sofa in a distant part of the apartment, which 
was very large. As I took my place, my lady 
raised her eyes for one instant, and gazed at me with 
that fierce look of hers, but that was all. Not a 
sound disturbed the stillness of the room, except the 
heavy breathing of the suffering man, as I sat watch- 
ing the terrible expression that seemed each instant 
to settle more and more deeply into every line of my 
lady's beautiful face, till I almost grew afraid to 
gaze at it, till my very blood seemed to freeze within 
my veins. I cannot tell exactly when it happened, 
but some time towards midnight, worn out with 
watching, I had fallen off into a doze. Suddenly, I 
awoke with a great start, and, in that same instant, 
I became conscious that something extraordinary 
was taking place on the other side of the bed. I 
was sitting in the heavy shadow of the curtain, but 
I peered cautiously round the edge of it. To my in- 
tense astonishment, I saw that the eyes of the dying 
man were open, I saw that he was conscious. I saw 
that my lady was speaking to him in a low tone of 
voice, but with a vehemence which shook her whole 
frame till she could scarcely stand. By the frag- 
ments of the words which I caught, I knew that she 
was striving to awaken him to still greater conscious- 
ness. With all her ambitious designs, all her hopes 
and fears concentrated in terrible energy upon that 
moment which must, of necessity, be of such intense 
interest to her, I gathered that she was urging him 
to endeavour to sign a deed, which she held ready in 
her hand, and which I had little doubt she woidd, 
in an instant more, if she succeeded in her purpose, 
call upon me and Eustace to witness. But I mai^ked 
tliat he gave no sign. As my lady, holding her boy 
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before his eyes, urged him with burning words, I 
marked a troubled expression pass across his faoe. 
I saw him look wearily around the room, and, then 
I rose softly, and went over and laid my arm upon 
the shoulder of Eustace. He sprung to his feet in 
an instant, and, as I pointed to the bed, he seemed 
to understand it all. He ran over with hurried 
steps, thraw himself upon his knees, and caught his 
father's hand. When the dying man saw who it 
was a faint smile passed for an instant across his 
face ; a smile which told with unutterable eloquence 
the tale which my poor friend had so longed and 
yearned to hear ; a smile which spoke of the love of 
years gone by ; a smile which, whilst with a mean- 
ing that none might misunderstand it craved for 
pardon for the past, spoke above all, in that last 
flickering moment of his life, of nought but love, and 
peace, and reconciliation with his child. As Eustace 
rose from his knees, and, in the shadow of the great 
change that was upon him, kissed him reverently upon 
the brow, he opened his eyes once more, and, once 
more, looked lovingly upon them all — ^upon her, and 
upon Eustace, and upon his little boy — with a look 
that seemed to ask of them to love each other for his 
sake — ^with a look which seemed to say that all the 
shadows of the past had cleared at last — ^with a look 
which seemed to say that he left his wife and his little 
boy, liis vast estates and his honoured name, with 
confidence in the keeping of the son from whom he 
had been so long estranged, the son whose eyes re- 
flected back, with such a depth of earnest truth, his 
own last longing look of love, as, gently drifting 
from the troubled ocean of his life, he passed away 

beyond the everlasting shores. 

* « • » « • * 
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A few days more, and the family vault in tlie gray, 
old ohurohyard, where so many of his fathers slept, 
was opened to reoeive another tenant. A few days 
more, and Sir Percy Percy was laid by the side of 
that long line of noble ancestors, whose name he had 
borne, and whose honour and renown he had so 
highly prized. A few days more, and the bells were 
clanging out with merry peal, to spread the tidings, 
for and wide through all the country round, that 
Six Eustace lived and ruled at Percy Orange, the 
honoured lord and master of its vast domain. 



J 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



CONCLUSION. 




|XJEN we, at last, from the stormy ooean, tho 
seething waves, and the howling winds, 
amid which our course has lain so long, to 
where the sunlights twinklo with aeentleray 
upon the rippling bosom of the calm and placid sea. 
Wave after wave has swept us on our way, drifting 
us ever nearer and nearer to those everlasting shores 
whose outline seems to be already breaking on our 
sight. Another wave or two, and the ooean of life, 
with its storms as with its calms, will be for us but a 
thing of the past, a thing to be forgotten and swal- 
lowed up in the immensity of the great evermore into 
which we shall have been launched. 

Sitting in my chair, that I may write the closing 
pages of this simple neurative, and looking back 
from the shelter of the haven at which I have nearly 
arrived upon the ocean of my life, my heart begins 
to swell with grateful thankfulness to Him whose 
favouring hand has helped me on my way with such 
abundant succour, with a succour which has ever 
been the greatest when my need was sorest ; whose 
face has smiled with such cheering hope upon me in 
my struggles with the stormy waves. I have been a 
very happy and a very favoured man. I have not 
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proposed to myself to tell much of my own story in 
this book. It has been my happy lot to minister to 
God's children through many passing years; my 
happy lot to lead many wanderers to his feet ; my 
happy lot to labour for the glory of his holy name, 
and, everywhere, the gracious condescension which 
called me has crowned my poor eflForts with an abun- 
dant and an overflowing blessing. For some season it 
was a great trouble to me that the mother, who was 
80 dear to me on many titles, did not think as I 
thought, nor pray as I prayed, but it pleased my 
Master, in his own good time, to remove this afflic- 
tion from me ; and she, whose life had been so blame- 
less, even whilst a wanderer outside the saving fold, 
ran rapidly in the way of holy perfection when God 
had enlarged her heart, and brought her into his 
Church; that, after edifying everyone with whom 
she came in contact during her life, she might die 
the death of a saint, leaving a memory to De held 
in benediction by all who knew her, a memory to be 
for ever shrined in the purest and the best affectioife 
of the son whose hand pens, with a love which few 
may guess, this simple tribute to the memory of one 
who is as dear to him to-day as when he knelt, long, 
long years ago, in childish and in loving innocence 
at that mother's feet. 

I have been a happy man, too, on many other 
grounds. I think I need scarcely tell you, gentle 
reader, what a joy it was to me to see Sir Eustace 
Percy installed, without dispute, in all his rights as 
lord and master of the ancient title and the vast do- 
mains of Percy Grange. I think I need scarcely tell 
you of the pride with which I saw him act with a 
justice and a liberality, which, although they were 
no more than I expected from him, I may truly call 
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Srofuse, towards his father's widow and his haU 
rother; a liberality which, although, unforlunaloly, 
thrown away upon her, had the effect of joining tha 
two brothers in a bond of the closest affection and 
love. I think I need scarcely tell you of the grati- 
fication with which I saw him united in due time to 
one who was worthy of him in every point of view, 
one who has shared with him in all his good works, 
and been foremost in carrying .out his designs for the 
advantage of the poor, and for the promotion of the 
holy Catholic Faith. They have passed through life 
doing good to all; with a keen appreciation of 
the duties which are imposed upon them by their 
exalted station ; with a never-flagging diligence in 
the discharge of those duties towards God and to- 
wards their fellow-men ; exhibiting to the world the 
beautiful and the sublime picture of a Christian and 
Catholic gentleman and his wife. As I walk through 
their domain, and see, at a little distance, the spire 
of the stately church which their grateful munifi- 
cence has raised to the glory of God ; as I listen to 
the blessings which greet the mention of their names 
in every cottage on their estate which I chance to 
enter ; as I think how the prayers of the widow and 
orphan are ever rising for them to the throne of God, 
it is little wonder if my heart grows full, even to 
overflowing, with gratitude to God, with admiration 
and with love for them. I can scarcely trust myself 
to speak of all their goodness, all their love, all their 
tender solicitude for me, and all my little wants. 
Their eldest boy bears my name. He is their hope 
and their pride. He is my hope and my pride, too. 
He has his father's face, and his father's form, and 
his father's virtues are budding forth afresh in him. 
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I have advanced so far on the journey of my life 
that I am now obli&^ed to give myself a good deal of 
rest, and it would be an offence, which they would 
never pardon, were I to take that rest elsewhere 
than at Percy Grange. Often and often he gathers 
his children about his feet, and tells them what he 
calls the story of his life, only I can scarcely recog- 
nise it. As he speaks of the days gone by — as he 
tells them, ' whilst the tears are coursing down his 
noble face, that he owes his life and all that he has 
to the loving care and the generous help of a faith- 
ful friend — ^as he lifts his hand and points to me, 
what can I do but rise in confusion from my seat, 
and hurry over, that I may place my finger on his 
lips. As I see his children kneeling at my feet — as 
I feel his hand in mine — as I look once more into 
those eyes, whose glance is as pure and true as ever 
it was in the days of old — what wonder if I am fain 
to turn away my head, what wonder if the words of 
benediction on him and his, which are trembling on 
my lips, pass away from me and leave me speechless 
with gratitude 2|.nd love ; leave me with nothing but 
my tears, with nothing but the aspirations of my 
heart to God for those whom, in very truth, I love 
more dearly than all the world besides, but whom, 
I trust, I do not love more than it is fitting for me 
to do! 

And, thus, we are drifting away, calmly and 
gently, from the ocean of our life, to our everlasting 
rest. Did I say too much when I said that the 
sunlights were beaming with a gentle ray upon the 
ripphng bosom of the calm and placid sea P I am 
fain to Delieve that the light which has never been 
wanting is shining down upon me as I pen thesA 
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parting words. It shines upon the Past, with all its 
straggles and its toils. It shines upon the Present, 
with all its benediotions and its hopes. "With its 
brightest and its most unolouded radianoe, it shines 
upon the Future which grows nearer every day, that 
Future which, please God, shall orown for evQrmord 
the Present and the Past. 



M. H. Gill & Son, Printers, Dublin. 
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